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PREFACE 


THIS  REPORT  BRINGS  TOGETHER  some  current  opinion 
and  information  about  police  services  for  juveniles,  particularly 
services  for  those  children  and  young  people  who  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  law  because  of  delinquent  behavior. 

Included  here  are: 

—discussion  of  various  aspects  of  this  subject  by  a  conference 
of  about  fifty  leading  police  officials  and  representatives  of 
related  fields  who  met  for  this  purpose  in  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  on  August  3^,  1953,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

— most  of  the  material  from  a  preliminary  report  that  was 
presented  to  the  above  conference  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
This  material  incorporates  the  opinions  of  many  individuals 
who  were  consulted  beforehand  but  who  were  not  present 
at  the  conference. 

— a  statistical  review  of  police  services  for  juveniles  in  the 
United  States  as  of  1952,  based  on  responses  to  a  question- 
naire distributed  to  members  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  by  the  lACP  and  the  Special  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Project.'  This  review  is  quoted  frequently  in 
the  body  of  the  report  and  included  in  its  entirety  in 
Appendix  C,  page  64. 

This  material  offers  no  finished  picture  of  how  the  police  can  or 
should  work  with  juveniles,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  rough  guide  for 
officials  and  citizen  groups  who  seek  ways  to  make  the  police  role  in 
regard  to  juveniles  more  positive  and  more  effective. 

For  professional  groups  the  material  may  be  used  as  a  starting 
point  for  further  consideration  of  the  subject.  Major  areas  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  have  been  marked  out  in  order  to  provide  a 
framework  for  discussion  of  unresolved  questions. 

Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  stimulate  greater 
public  interest  in  this  subject,  so  that  the  police-juvenile  relationship 


'  The  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project  was  established  in  July  1952  as  a 
privately  supported  endeavor  to  help  the  Children's  Bureau  focus  attention  of  the 
public  on  current  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  those  related  to 
treatment,  and  to  stimulate  State  and  local  action  toward  the  improvement  of  pre- 
ventive and  treatment  services. 


will  be  given  the  full  attention  it  deserves  in  community  planning  in 
behalf  of  youth. 

A  number  of  documents  issued  during  the  past  decade  suggest 
that,  among  professionals  at  least,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
interest  in  this  subject.  In  1944,  for  example,  the  National  Advisory 
Police  Committee  on  Social  Protection  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
issued  a  report  entitled  Techniques  of  Law  Enforcement  in  the 
Treatment  of  Juveniles  and  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. This  report  was  approved  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  by  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association.  Two 
years  later,  in  1946,  one  of  the  panels  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  was  called 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  was  devoted  to  the 
role  of  the  police.  A  report  of  the  panel's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations was  published  the  following  year.  Most  recently,  in 
1950,  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  gave  attention  to  the  role  of  the  police  in  serving  children. 
The  recommendations  of  the  conference  have  been  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

The  present  report  had  its  beginning  in  1952  when,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  a  conference  of  delinquency  experts  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  that  year,  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Special  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Project  together  launched  a  campaign  to  stimulate 
State  and  local  action  for  the  improvement  of  treatment  services  for 
delinquent  children  and  of  programs  for  preventing  delinquency. 
Singled  out  for  special  attention  in  this  campaign  were  the  four  public 
services  that  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  dealing  with  delinquent 
children — the  police,  the  juvenile  court,  the  detention  home,  and  the 
training  school. 

A  3-part  program  was  planned  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
services: 

1.  Facts  about  existing  services  and  facilities  were  to  be 
secured. 

2.  Guide  lines  for  future  development  were  to  be  set  out  with 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  persons  actually  at  work  in  the 
services. 

3.  Public  interest  and  support  were  to  be  sought  so  that  needed 
improvements  could  be  made. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  at  once  offered 
to  cooperate  with  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project  in  gather- 
ing facts  about  police  services.  From  this  joint  effort  came  the 
statistical  review  mentioned  above  as  being  part  of  this  report 
(Appendix  C). 


Setting  out  guide  lines  for  the  future  development  of  police 
services  for  children  presented  a  more  difficult  problem.  There  are 
few  principles  or  types  of  practice  in  this  field  that  are  thoroughly- 
established.  Obviously,  there  was  need  for  a  survey  of  thinking  and 
practice,  and  funds  were  therefore  sought  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  formal  application,  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  of  Cali- 
fornia gave  its  support  to  the  proposed  survey  and,  in  conformity 
with  its  policy  of  limiting  grants  to  projects  sponsored  within  the 
State  of  California,  made  funds  available  to  the  California  Governor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  which  in  turn  appointed 
a  subcommittee,  called  the  Juvenile  Bureau  Study  Committee,  to 
administer  the  grant.^  To  ensure  nation-wide  scope,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  survey  would  be  conducted  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Dan  G.  Pursuit,  Director  of  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute  of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  of  Mr.  John  P.  Kenney,  Associate  Professor  in  the  School  of 
Public  Administration  at  the  same  university,  were  engaged  for 
making  the  survey.  In  the  course  of  their  work,  Mr.  Pursuit  and  Mr. 
Kenney  visited  a  number  of  cities  and  consulted  with  many  groups 
and  individuals  concerned  with  this  aspect  of  delinquency  control, 
including  police  officials,  court  personnel,  and  others  in  the  fields  of 
law  and  child  welfare.  They  also  worked  in  close  consultation  with 
members  of  the  Children's  Bureau  staff  and  with  the  Special  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Project. 

From  the  document  prepared  by  Mr.  Pursuit  and  Mr.  Kenney, 
a  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project 
staff  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  for  review  to  a 
conference  of  police  officers  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  subject 
of  police  work  with  children. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  review  conference  was  held  on 
August  3-4,  1953,  in  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  at  the  Kellogg  Center 
for  Continuing  Education.  Professor  Robert  H.  Scott  of  Michigan 
State  College  was  chairman.  Some  fifty  persons  attended.  (See 
Appendix  A,  page  59,  for  list  of  participants.)  Sponsors  were  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

Because  of  limited  time  the  conference  participants  were 
unable  to  review  more  than  a  small  number  of  major  topics  covered 
in  the  document.  (See  Appendix  B,  page  61,  for  agenda.)  A  large 
part  of  the  report  consequently  received  no  especial  attention.  To 
have  deleted  this  material  would  have  meant  taking  the  conference 
discussion  out  of  its  context  and  would  have  also  meant  the  loss  of  a 

2  Members  were  Karl  Holton,  chairman;  George  Saleeby,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Ruby 
Inlow,  Harold  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller,  and  Judge  William  B.  McKesson. 
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major  portion  of  the  report.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  retain  most 
of  the  original  material,  and  to  distinguish  the  material  reviewed  from 
that  not  reviewed  by  a  variation  in  type.  This  is  shown  in  the  report 
as  follows: 

Material  reviewed  by  the  conference  appears  in 
this  type. 

Material  not  reviewed  at  the  conference 

is  set  in  this  type. 

The  wording  of  the  report  also  helps  to  distinguish  the  material 
discussed  at  the  conference  from  that  not  discussed. 

Participants  at  the  East  Lansing  meeting  understood  that  it 
was  not  the  purpose  o'  the  conference  to  reach  definite  and  precise 
conclusions  about  all  the  topics  covered  in  the  report.  Rather  it  was 
expected  that  varying  opinions  would  be  expressed  and  that  these 
would  be  subject  to  analysis  and  review  by  others  in  the  field  and 
would  be  treated  just  as  the  document  itself  was  treated  at  the 
conference. 

This  report,  then,  represents  an  initial  step  in  marking  guide 
lines  for  the  development  of  police  services  for  juveniles.  In  some  areas 
of  practice  and  procedure  there  is  evidently  general  agreement  among 
police  officials  and  others  as  to  the  direction  to  be  followed.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  gain  public  interest  and  support  for  needed 
improvement  in  these  areas.  In  areas  where  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  further  study  and  discussion  is  necessary.  The  Children's 
Bureau  will  be  pleased  to  receive  comments  on  this  document,  par- 
ticularly on  the  various  questions  left  unresolved.  With  the  help  of 
such  comments  and  at  an  appropriate  time  in  the  future,  well-defined 
standards  governing  police  services  for  children  can  perhaps  be  drawn 
up  by  professional  organizations  interested  in  this  field  of  work. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  grateful  indeed  to  the  various  individ- 
uals and  organizations  who  contributed  to  making  this  report  possible. 
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I. 


IMPORTANCE  OF 
POLICE  ROLE 


WHAT  SHOULD  A  POLICE  OFFICER  DO  with  a  child  he 
has  taken  into  custody  for  committing  a  delinquent  act?  '  How 
should  he  handle  him? 

What  action  should  an  officer  take  when  his  attention  is 
called  to  a  child  who  is  suffering  from  neglect  or  abuse? 

What  exactly  is  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  police  force  in  a 
community's  program  to  control  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  protect 
and  further  the  welfare  of  young  people? 

These  are  important  questions  for  citizens  and  police  officers 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  youth.  Their  importance  is  readily 
understood.  Every  day  the  police  have  contact  with  large  numbers 
of  children.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  meetings  the  police  officer's 
behavior  may  have  a  far-reaching  effect,  for  good  or  bad,  upon  the 
youngster's  response  to  authority  and  to  efforts  made  to  help  him. 
The  police-juvenile  relationship  is  evidently  a  matter  that  requires 
careful  consideration  and  planning  in  every  community. 


Authority  and  Functions 

Primary  among  the  factors  affecting  police  services  for  juve- 
niles in  any  community  are  the  authority  the  police  force  has  over 
juveniles  and  also  the  functions  assumed  by  the  police  department 
in  regard  to  juveniles. 

The  extent  of  local  police  authority  and  responsibility  and  the 
manner  in  which  local  forces  exercise  them  depend  both  on  the  par- 
ticular powers  given  a  local  police  force  by  law  and  as  affected  by 
judicial  interpretation,  and  on  the  limitations  provided  for  by  law. 
The  attitude  and  policy  of  the  department  head  may  also  have  an 
effect  to  some  degree.  As  a  result  of  these  variables,  the  number 
and  types  of  functions  carried  out  by  the  police  department  in  one 
community  may  exceed  or  differ  from  those  undertaken  in  another. 

Two  functions,  however,  are  the  main  concern  of  all  police 

'  The  term  "police  officer"  in  this  report  includes  all  law  enforcement  officers, 
whether  local,  State,  or  Federal,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  authority 
in  reference  to  juveniles.  The  term  ''juvenile"  applies  to  any  child  or  young  person 
who  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  of  a  particular  municipality, 
State,  or  Territory. 
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departments.  Stemming  directly  from  the  customary  legislative 
mandate  that  the  police  shall  be  responsible  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  and  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  these  functions 
apply  to  juveniles  and  adults  alike.     They  are: 

1.  Control  of  crime  and  violations  of  the  law.  This  in- 
cludes apprehension  and  referral  for  prosecution  or  other 
appropriate  action  of  persons  who  have  committed  crimes 
or  other  offenses. 

2.  Enforcement  of  regulations.  This  means  enforcement 
of  a  vast  number  of  restrictions  imposed  by  law  on  people's 
day-to-day  activities  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
safety  and  rights  of  the  general  public.  Traffic  regulations 
are  examples  of  such  restrictions. 

A  third  function  accepted  by  the  police  in  most  places  is  the 
rendering  of  general  assistance  in  a  variety  of  cases  that  have  little 
relation  to  crime  control  or  regulation.  Some  examples  of  these 
forms  of  assistance  are:  helping  to  locate  lost  or  runaway  children; 
searching  for  lost  property  and  maintaining  service  for  restoring  lost 
property  that  has  been  found  to  its  rightful  owner;  and  aiding  persons 
locked  out  of  their  homes.  These  duties  the  police  have  accepted 
largely  as  a  matter  of  custom. 

So  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned,  the  developments  mentioned 
in  practice  apply  principally  to  known  or  suspected  delinquents  or 
to  children  who  are  neglected.  Police  interest  in  juveniles  has  not 
been  limited,  however,  to  those  already  in  need.  A  fourth  function 
now  engaged  in  by  many  police  departments  to  varying  degrees  is 
the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  crime.  Thus  we  find  that  in  many 
communities  the  police  use  their  strategic  position  to  detect  con- 
ditions in  the  community  that  are  likely  to  promote  delinquency  and, 
by  the  enforcement  of  laws,  ordinances,  or  regulations,  act  to  correct 
such  conditions.  Quite  frequently,  too,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  police 
to  act  protectively  toward  children  who  are  found  wandering  the 
streets  late  at  night,  or  under  circumstances  that  might  be  harmful 
to  them.  In  these  cases  the  police  return  the  child  to  his  home  and 
possibly  counsel  the  parents  or  guardian  on  the  need  to  give  him 
better  care. 

In  addition  to  pursuing  these  more  or  less  customary  pre- 
ventive activities,  however,  some  police  departments  have  now 
extended  their  work  to  include  recreation  and  character-building 
programs,  safety  education  programs,  and  counseling  service.  The 
counseling  service  is  directed  toward  children  and  young  people  who 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  police  because  of  behavior  that 
suggests  that  they  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  delinquency. 

A  considerable  number  of  communities  have  made  definite 
progress  toward  giving  sharper  definition  to  what  police  services  for 


juveniles  should  consist  of  and  how  they  should  be  carried  out.  To 
summarize  briefly  some  of  these  local  developments,  many  police 
departments  are  now  g^iving  greater  attention  to  training  their  officers 
in  those  modern  concepts  of  law  enforcement  that  emphasize  protec- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  child.  In  many  places 
officers  have  been  appointed  to  work  especially  with  children.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  communities  special  units  or  divisions  have 
been  established  to  carry  on  the  work  with  juveniles.  Special  pro- 
cedures have  likewise  been  devised  that  are  aimed  at  contributing  to 
rehabilitation  and  at  sparing  the  juvenile  wrongdoer  the  public 
exposure  and  shame  so  often  visited  upon  the  adult.  Finally,  in  those 
communities  that  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  problem  of 
young  people,  the  relationship  of  the  police  to  other  community 
agencies  has  been  strengthened  and  clarified,  so  that  the  police  have 
a  better  understanding  of  what  can  and  should  be  done  for  children 
through  the  use  of  other  resources  in  the  community. 

Naturally,  some  of  these  activities  of  the  police  in  regard  to 
children,  and  particularly  the  "preventive"  activities,  have  not  gone 
unquestioned.  For  example,  the  issue  has  been  raised  by  many 
citizens  and  by  some  police  officers  themselves  as  to  whether  programs 
involving  such  matters  as  recreation  and  unofficial  probation  are  not 
beyond  the  proper  scope  of  police  work  and  more  the  obligation  of 
other  agencies.  Also,  in  regard  to  procedures  affecting  known 
delinquents,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the 
police  should  simply  turn  all  children  directly  over  to  the  juvenile 
court  authorities,  without  undertaking  further  service  for  them. 

In  every  community,  then,  police  services  for  juveniles  depend 
upon  the  functions  assigned  to  or  assumed  by  the  police  department 
and  upon  how  these  functions  are  carried  out.  One  of  the  chief  aims 
in  the  chapters  that  follow  has  been  to  outline  various  types  of 
current  practice  in  regard  to  these  functions  so  far  as  they  affect 
children,  to  offer  opinion  as  to  how  certain  of  the  functions  might 
best  be  carried  out,  and  to  help  determine  whether  in  certain  instances 
a  particular  function  is  the  proper  concern  of  the  police. 


Facts 

Current  statistics  on  police  contacts  with  juveniles  are  impres- 
sive and  indicate  how  important  the  police  role  is.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren the  police  are  officially  concerned  with  are  known  or  suspected 
delinquents.  The  number  of  neglect  and  dependency  cases  coming 
before  the  juvenile  courts  equals  about  one-third  the  number  of 
delinquency  cases  brought  before  the  courts.  It  is  probable  that 
almost  none  of  the  dependency  cases  are  brought  in  by  police.     It 


is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  of  the  neglect  cases  they  bring  in, 
since  policies  governing  such  cases  vary  widely  in  different  communi- 
ties. However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  cases  are  actually  brought  in  by  individuals  and  agencies  in 
the  community  other  than  the  police.  The  delinquency  story  is  just 
the  opposite. 

Statistical  data  show  that  the  police  force  deals  with  more 
delinquent  children  than  does  any  of  our  other  community  agencies 
officially  concerned  with  these  children.  In  1952,  for  example,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  an  estimated 
1,000,000  young  people  were  dealt  with  by  the  police  because  of 
alleged  delinquency.  This  figure  compares  with  385,000  boys  and 
girls  brought  before  juvenile  courts  and  40,000  sent  to  training  schools. 
Moreover,  nearly  all  of  the  delinquent  children  seen  by  other  agencies 
had  been  dealt  with  in  the  first  place  by  the  police.  In  other  words, 
of  the  agencies  officially  concerned  with  delinquents,  the  police  have 
contact  with  the  largest  number  of  these  children  and  have  the  first 
opportunity  to  determine  how  serious  their  misbehavior  is  and  what 
is  called  for  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

It  is  true  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  1,000,000  children  con- 
tacted by  the  police  in  1952  were  undoubtedly  known  beforehand  to 
schools,  churches,  and  recreational  agencies  in  their  communities. 
They  may  even  have  been  known  as  "delinquents."  But  the  respon- 
sibility of  these  agencies  for  these  children  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  police.  The  police  are  our  primary  agents  of  civil  government 
responsible  by  law  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  So  far  as  these  duties  are  concerned, 
they  have  authority  over  all  ages,  children  and  adults  alike.  There- 
fore, even  though  schools  in  practically  every  community  voluntarily 
undertake  to  give  some  help  to  children  with  "behavior  problems" 
that  possibly  fall  within  the  legal  definition  of  delinquency,  and 
although  schools  in  a  few  communities  offer  such  help  to  recognized 
cases  of  delinquency,  it  is  still  customary  in  most  communities  to 
refer  cases  of  aggravated  or  continuous  delinquency  to  the  police  or 
the  juvenile  court. 

In  addition  to  these  official  contacts,  the  police  have  in  many 
places  undertaken  recreation  programs  and  traffic  safety  education 
programs  that  reach  millions  of  children  each  year. 


Philosophy 


What  should  a  police  officer's  aim  be  in  working  with  these 
children?  Since  the  police  officer  is  an  agent  of  the  community,  the 
same  question  might  be  put  as;  What  is  society's  aim  in  regard  to 
these  children? 


During  the  past  fifty  years  every  State  has  passed  laws  that 
show  clearly  that  the  aim  of  our  judicial  and  executive  authorities 
in  their  treatment  of  delinquent  children  is  to  protect  and  rehabilitate 
them  rather  than  to  punish  them.  These  laws  reflect  society's  belief 
that  since  children  are  not  adults,  they  cannot  and  should  not  be  held 
accountable  for  their  behavior  in  the  same  way  that  adults  are. 

"The  fundamental  idea  of  the  law,"  stated  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association  Committee  that  successfully  fought  for  passage  of  the 
first  State  juvenile  court  law  in  this  country,  "is  that  the  state  must 
step  in  and  exercise  guardianship  over  a  child  found  under  such  ad- 
verse social  or  individual  conditions  as  develop  crime.  ...  It  pro- 
poses a  plan  whereby  he  may  be  treated,  not  as  a  criminal,  or  legally 
charged  with  crime,  but  as  a  ward  of  the  state,  to  receive  practically 
the  care,  custody  and  discipline  that  are  accorded  the  neglected  and 
dependent  child.  .  .  ." 

The  passage  of  that  law  in  Illinois  in  1899  was  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  social  legislation.  Since  that  time  juvenile  courts  es- 
tablished throughout  the  country  have  tried  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  to  implement  the  philosophy  of  their  State  laws  by  setting 
up  procedures  and  offering  services  that  will  help  delinquent  and 
neglected  children  to  grow  into  useful  citizens. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  if  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  laws  is  to  be  honored,  police  procedure  governing  the 
treatment  of  children  should  carry  out  the  philosophy  of  protection 
and  rehabilitation.  Otherwise  the  entire  effort  of  a  community  to 
redeem  and  protect  its  youth  may  be  wrecked  and  nullified  at  the 
very  outset. 

Eflfect  of  an  Officer's  Approach 

With  acceptance  of  this  belief  in  the  need  for  rehabilitation  and 
protection,  the  approach  an  officer  should  use  with  a  child  called  to  his 
attention  in  the  course  of  duty  is  made  clear. 

Even  in  the  most  casual  meeting  between  a  policeman  and  a 
child,  as  when  an  officer  cautions  a  child  for  a  minor  infraction  of  the 
law,  the  effect  upon  the  child  can  be  profound.  The  police  officer 
represents  the  authority  of  the  community.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  the  officer  behave  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  will  accept  the 
social  requirements  of  the  community  and  respect  the  officer  for  the 
consideration  shown  him. 

The  possible  effect  that  a  policeman's  conduct  may  have  upon  a 
youngster  who  has  been  taken  into  custody  is  even  more  significant. 
A  negative  or  punitive  approach  provokes  fear,  hatred,  and  revolt. 
Kindness  and  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  even  when  accom- 
panied by  firmness,  will  go  far  toward  gaining  the  child's  trust  and 


eliciting  in  him  the  desire  to  adjust  to  society's  demands.  Numerous 
recorded  and  unrecorded  statements  by  deHnquents  attest  to  the 
truth  of  these  remarks. 

This  is  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  for  a  police  officer  or 
any  other  individual  to  maintain  a  firm  but  kind  attitude  in  dealing 
with  the  many  delinquent  children  who  are  defiant  and  aggressive. 
Psychiatrists  say  that  the  typical  delinquent  behaves  toward  adults 
in  a  manner  that  is  calculated  to  provoke  punishment  and  rejection. 
Some  delinquent  youngsters  represent  a  real  threat  to  personal  safety. 
In  dealing  with  them,  as  with  adults,  the  police  may  use  any  reasonable 
means  to  protect  themselves  and  the  community. 

Recognition  of  these  harsh  facts,  however,  does  not  lessen  the 
need  for  constructive  attitudes  on  the  part  of  an  officer.  Rather,  it 
underlines  the  difficulties  of  his  tasks.  Police  work  with  delinquent 
children  demands  that  an  officer  have  full  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  and  show  devotion  and  skill  in  accomplishing  it. 

A  good  attitude  alone,  of  course,  will  not  insure  success  in  work 
with  delinquents  or  other  children  in  need .  A  police  officer  must  under- 
stand a  child's  behavior,  must  know  his  community's  resources,  and 
have  the  skill  and  intelligence  to  make  wise  decisions.  The  decisions  a 
police  officer  makes  in  regard  to  children  can  be  crucial.  For  example, 
referral  to  a  youth-serving  agency  in  the  community  may  give  one 
child  just  the  help  he  needs  at  that  particular  time,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  another  child,  the  time  for  such  referral  may  have  passed  and 
the  officer  might  better  bring  him  before  the  juvenile  court. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  discussion  how  important 
and  significant  a  role  the  police  play  in  a  community  so  far  as  its  youth 
is  concerned.  In  subsequent  chapters  an  effort  will  be  made  to  bring 
out  in  greater  detail  some  of  the  methods  and  procedures  by  which 
the  police  can  more  effectively  carry  out  their  functions  in  this  field. 


II. 


POLICE  SERVICES 
FOR  ALLEGED 
DELINQUENTS 


THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  A  POLICE  OFFICER  is  obviously 
to  protect  the  community's  safety  and  welfare.  But  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  police  are  to  follow  the  best  practice  concerning  juveniles,  it  is 
also  their  duty  to  treat  the  delinquent  child,  as  far  as  public  safety 
permits,  with  full  concern  for  his  welfare  as  an  individual.  This 
approach  should  apply  from  the  first  contact  with  the  child  and 
should  extend  throughout  the  course  of  his  case — from  investigation 
to  police  disposition. 


Investigation 


I 


Just  as  in  the  case  of  law  violations  by  adults,  police  investigate 
delinquency  cases  to  ascertain  facts  and  gather  evidence  that  will 
lead  to  proper  handling  of  the  cases,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
concerned  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  community.^ 

Investigation  of  oflfense 

All  juvenile  offenses  should  be  as  thoroughly  and  completely 
investigated  as  possible.  Some  police  officers  are  said  to  show  a 
tendency  to  neglect  certain  facts  in  the  investigation  of  juvenile 
offenses  on  the  assumption  that  the  juvenile  court  does  not  need  or 
require  detailed  facts  and  evidence.  This  assumption  is  not  correct. 
Full  information  concerning  the  case  is  always  needed  to  sustain 
petitions. 

The  techniques  utilized  in  the  investigation  of  offenses  will  be 
those  developed  by  police  science,  as  taught  in  the  best  police  acad- 
emies and  treated  in  standard  texts  on  police  investigations.  A  dis- 
cussion of  such  techniques  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  document. 

In  addition  to  investigating  the  facts  surrounding  the  offense, 
a  police  officer  working  on  a  juvenile  case  very  often  needs  to  secure 
information  about  the  child  himself.  He  must  be  concerned  with 
the  offender  as  well  as  the  offense. 

2  The  discussion  that  follows  is  applicable  to  any  police  officer  unless  there  is 
specific  indication  that  it  applies  only  to  a  special  juvenile  officer  or  unit. 


Participants  at  the  East  Lansing  conference  pointed  out  that  simply  in 
the  course  of  investigating  an  offense,  an  officer  gathers  some  of  this  "social" 
information.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  however,  the  officer  cannot  make 
appropriate  disposition  of  the  case  without  securing  additional  social  information 
about  the  child  and  his  background.  This  social  information  is  particularly 
important  when  the  officer  does  not  plan  to  refer  the  child  to  the  juvenile  court 
but  does  intend  to  take  some  other  constructive  action  on  his  behalf. 

Additional  social  information 

It  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  police 
officers  to  do  casework  and  that  they  do  not  make  comprehensive 
case  studies.  The  social  information  they  do  secure  must  be  limited 
to  that  needed  for  a  general  understanding  of  a  youngster's  situation, 
so  that  he  may  be  referred  to  the  proper  source  for  help.  In  other 
words,  getting  this  information  is  part  of  a  screening  process,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  child  should  be:  (a)  returned  or  left  at  home 
without  other  action,  (b)  referred  to  a  health,  welfare,  educational, 
or  recreation  agency,  or  (c)  referred  to  the  juvenile  court. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  East  Lansing  conference  that  police  officers  should 
not  attempt  social  casework.' 

One  conference  participant  reported  that  in  his  city  a  police  officer  work- 
ing on  a  juvenile  case  investigates  facts  relating  to  the  offense.  If  social  informa- 
tion has  to  be  gathered,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  intake  division  of  the  juvenile 
court's  probation  department  for  investigation.  The  police  are  notified  of  the 
outcome  of  the  investigation  and  appropriate  action  is  then  taken. 

The  material  submitted  to  the  conference  included  the  following  state- 
ment about  occasions  when  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  an  officer  to  seek 
additional  social  information  about  a  child. 

As  a  practical  matter,  whether  the  officer  should  secure  addi- 
tional social  information,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  such  information, 
depends  primarily  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  and  the  child's 
past  offenses,  if  any.  Children  who  are  allegedly  implicated  in 
serious  offenses  or  who  are  known  to  be  chronic  offenders  should  be 
referred  to  the  juvenile  court  upon  being  taken  into  custody.  In 
such  instances  there  would  be  no  need  for  gathering  social  informa- 
tion. The  probation  department  would  make  its  own  thorough 
social  study. 

In  instances  in  which  a  child  denies  participation  in  a  delinquent 
act,  the  officer  should  not  make  an  attempt  to  secure  social  information 
from  persons  other  than  the  child  or  his  family.  It  does  not  seem 
fair  to  mark  a  juvenile  as  a  delinquent  when  his  delinquency  has  not 

2  Although  there  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  on  this  point  at  the  conference, 
later  discussion  revealed  that  some  of  the  participants  thought  it  appropriate  for 
police  officers  to  work  directly  with  delinquent  children  in  rehabilitation  programs. 
These  two  positions  appear  to  be  inconsistent.    See  also  footnote  on  page  25. 


been  established.  In  any  case  in  which  the  child  denies  participation 
and  the  officer  believes  that  (a)  the  act  is  serious  enough  to  warrant 
action  and  (b)  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  a  referral  to  court,  the 
child  should  be  referred  to  court  immediately. 

In  addition  to  the  two  categories  of  cases  described  above,  there 
is  a  third  category  of  cases  in  which  the  officer  would  probably  not 
wish  to  gather  social  data.  These  are  the  cases  involving  minor 
offenses  or  non-serious  first  offenses  that  demand  minimum  police 
activity  and  usually  lead  simply  to  the  release  of  the  child  to  his 
parents. 

Many  of  the  conference  participants  felt  that  the  foregoing  statements 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  the  offense  as  a  factor  in  determining 
the  disposition  of  the  case  and,  therefore,  the  extent  of  investigation  required. 
One  participant  pointed  out  that  many  children  who  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  police  because  of  a  minor  offense  are  children  who  need  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. It  was  suggested  that  the  word  "serious"  should  be  defined.  The  question 
was  also  raised  as  to  whether  a  child's  denial  of  participation  in  a  delinquent  act 
was  sufficient  reason  in  and  of  itself  to  require  referral  to  the  court. 

The  chairman  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  statement  covering  these 
points.  This  statement,  accepted  without  objection  by  the  conference,  enumer- 
ated the  circumstances  under  which  the  draftees  thought  a  child  should  be  referred 
to  the  court  upon  being  taken  into  custody  and  in  which,  therefore,  there  was 
no  need  for  the  police  officer  concerned  to  gather  social  information. <  The 
circumstances  for  referral  to  the  court  set  forth  in  the  committee's  statement  are 
as  follows: 

1.  When  the  act,  if  committed  by  an  adult,  is  a  felony.* 

(In  exceptional  cases,  extenuating  circumstances  might  warrant  no  re- 
ferral, in  accordance  with  a  policy  worked  out  with  the  juvenile  court.) 

2.  When  the  act  is  a  minor  offense  but  the  child  has  committed  previous 
offenses  that  establish  a  pattern 

3.  When  the  act  is  a  single  minor  offense  but  the  child's  reactions  to  the 
act  and  other  associated  factors  clearly  indicate  that  he  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  court 

A  fourth  item  provided  for  referral  when  the  child  denies  the  act,  as  follows: 

4.  When  the  child  denies  the  act  but  there  is  probably  cause  for  the  officer 
to  believe  that  he  may  have  committed  the  act  notwithstanding  the 
denial 

In  each  of  these  circumstances,  the  committee  concluded,  the  officer 
should  obtain  only  such  social  information  about  the  child,  that  is,  in  addition 
to  the  facts  about  the  offense,  as  would  be  necessary  "to  determine  whether  the 
child  needs  to  be  referred  to  the  court."  In  respect  to  this  point,  it  was  stated 
in  previous  discussion  that  the  type  of  social  information  needed  to  determine 
whether  the  child  should  be  referred  to  the  court  would  normally  be  obtained  in 
the  course  of  the  routine  investigation  of  the  offense. 

The  cases  calling  for  gathering  of  more  extensive  social  infor- 
mation by  the  police  are  generally  those  that  fall  between  the  extremes 

*  Compare  the  reasons  for  referral  of  a  juvenile  to  the  court  given  in  this  statement 
with  the  reasons  accepted  by  the  conference  participants  at  a  later  session,  listed  on 
pages  19-20. 

*  This  clause  was  presumably  accepted  as  sufficient  definition  of  a  "serious  offense." 
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of  serious  and  minor  cases  or  of  a  long  pattern  of  offenses  and  a  first 
offense.  These  are  borderline  cases.  They  require  study  by  the 
police  officer  before  he  can  decide  what  is  the  best  disposition.  The 
study  should  be  concerned  with  the  adjustment  of  the  child  within 
his  family,  at  school,  and  within  the  community. 

In  study  of  the  juvenile's  place  within  the  family  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  reveal  both  positive  and  negative  factors.  Ap- 
praisal of  the  parents'  ability  to  handle  the  situation  without  the  help 
of  a  community  agency  is  of  particular  importance.  If  outside  help 
is  needed,  is  it  likely  that  the  family  would  benefit  from  the  assistance 
of  a  non-authoritative  agency?  The  child's  behavior  within  the 
family  is  equally  important.  Do  his  parents  see  him  as  a  model 
child?  an  average  youngster  with  ordinary  difficulties?  a  child  com- 
pletely beyond  control? 

Unsatisfying  experiences  at  school  may  lead  to  delinquent 
behavior,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  poor  adjustment  in  school  may 
indicate  the  presence  of  other  serious  difficulties  for  the  child.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  have  the  child's  opinion  of  his  school  adjust- 
ment and  information  from  the  school  showing  their  opinion  of  the 
child.  Information  that  a  police  officer  would  obtain  from  school 
officials  might  include  the  child's  school  achievement,  his  classroom 
behavior,  and  his  attendance  record. 

Factors  in  total  investigation 

In  a  number  of  instances,  then,  the  police  officer  must  undertake 
the  full  investigation  of  a  case.  The  following  are  suggested  as  factors 
that  should  be  included  in  such  an  investigation: 

1.  Facts  of  the  offense,  including  all  details  necessary  to  sustain 
a  petition  in  court 

2.  Record  of  any  previous  police  action 

3.  Record  of  any  previous  court  or  social  agency  action 

4.  Attitudes  of  the  child,  his  parents,  and  the  complainant  in 
the  offense,  toward  the  act 

5.  Adjustment  of  the  child  in  home,  school,  and  community 

Interviewing 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  means  the  police  officer  has 
for  carrying  out  his  investigation  is  interviewing .  This  method  of 
investigation  is  used  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  child  himself  but 
also  in  securing  information  from  parents,  witnesses,  complainants, 
correctional  workers,  educators,  and  other  interested  persons.  Inter- 
viewing is  particularly  important  because  it  involves  close  personal 
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contact  between  the  police  officer  and  these  various  people.  The 
reputation  of  the  department  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  police 
officer's  work  may  depend  on  how  well  he  carries  out  the  interviewing. 

The  aim  of  the  police  officer  in  the  interview  is  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  facts  of  the  offense  and,  when  appropriate,  about 
the  child  who  is  believed  to  have  committed  the  offense — all  knowledge 
that  will  help  him  to  dispose  of  the  case  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
community  and  the  child. 

Interviewing  methods  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  particular 
case.  Methods  suitable  for  use  with  a  sophisticated  17-year-old 
believed  to  be  involved  in  a  rape  case  will  not  be  the  same  as  those 
used  with  an  11-year-old  boy  caught  stealing  fruit  from  a  vendor's 
wagon. 

There  are  certain  attitudes  and  types  of  behavior  that  every 
police  officer  should  avoid  in  interviewing,  since  they  destroy  respect 
for  law  enforcement  and  accomplish  no  good  whatever.  These  can 
be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Using  profanity  or  obscenity 

2.  Branding  children  with  such  epithets  as  "thief,"  "liar,"  or 
"tramp" 

3.  Losing  temper 

4.  Telling  falsehoods 

5.  Using  physical  force 

6.  Making  promises  that  cannot  be  kept 

Here  are  a  number  of  other  approaches  that  have  been  found 
useful  by  police  officers  in  their  dealings  with  the  large  majority  of 
young  people  with  whom  they  have  contact — and  with  their  parents. 

•  All  necessary  information  should  be  obtained  with  tact  and 
patience.  A  certain  amount  of  resistance  is  to  be  expected.  The  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  tell  his  own  story,  and  it  is  always  wise  for  the 
police  officer  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  he  can  about  the  offense 
prior  to  the  interview.  If  the  child's  story  differs  considerably  from 
the  facts  as  known,  he  should  not  be  accused  of  lying  but  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  review  what  he  has  said  and  thereby  "save  face." 
Some  young  people  respond  more  freely  if  given  a  chance  to  write 
down  their  story. 

•  The  officer  should  put  his  questions  in  simple  language,  being 
sure  that  the  child  understands  clearly  what  is  asked.  It  is  better  if 
questions  are  phrased  in  a  manner  that  encourages  more  than  a  mere 
yes  or  no  answer. 

•  After  the  facts  about  the  particular  offense  have  been  cleared 
up,  an  encouraging  reminder  that  it  is  best  to  clean  the  slate  for  a  new 
start  may  lead  the  child  to  tell  about  other  offenses  he  may  have  com- 
mitted.   It  often  helps  a  juvenile  delinquent  to  know  that  the  police 
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are  not  shocked  by  the  facts  of  law  violations  and  that  they  understand 
why  people  violate  laws. 

•  When  the  police  officer  feels  that  a  more  inclusive  investigation 
is  called  for,  he  should  attempt  to  make  the  youngster  feel  that  he 
really  wants  to  help  him.  The  child  who  violates  the  law  is  generally 
the  child  with  problems.  This  may  be  the  first  opportunity  he  has  ever 
had  to  talk  about  his  troubles.  The  police  officer  should  attempt  to 
cover  the  various  phases  of  adjustment — in  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity— mentioned  above  under  social  information.  It  is  important 
in  such  discussions  that  the  police  officer  be  tolerant  of  any  strong 
feelings  the  child  may  express  about  his  parents,  teacher,  or  other 
persons  in  authority. 

A  single  interview  may  close  a  case;  in  fact,  it  generally  does. 
Therefore,  some  consideration  should  be  given  here  to  the  use  of  the 
interview  for  disposition,  though  the  general  topic  of  disposition  will 
be  treated  more  fully  later  on. 

If  referral  is  made  to  another  agency,  the  agency's  methods, 
procedures,  and  services  should  be  explained  in  an  understandable 
manner.  Whether  it  is  a  casework  agency,  a  detention  home,  the 
juvenile  court,  or  a  probation  department,  an  explanation  will  help 
prepare  the  child  for  new  relationships  and  thus  contribute  to  their 
effectiveness.  Whatever  the  disposition,  the  reasons  for  it  should  be 
explained,  and  the  fact  that  the  plan  was  arrived  at  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  and  of  the  community  should  be  emphasized. 

Setting  for  interview 

The  setting  for  an  interview  can  often  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  solution  of  a  case. 

The  location  of  the  interview  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense,  the  age  of  the  juvenile,  the  time  of  day,  and 
other  such  factors.  Younger  children  should  ordinarily  be  interviewed 
in  their  own  homes.  The  following  conditions  have  been  found  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  office  interviews: 

1.  Privacy,  so  that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  interruptions 

2.  Proper  light  and  temperature  for  comfort 

3.  Furnishings  consisting  of  only  the  necessary  chairs  and  a 
desk,  without  distracting  extraneous  items  or  even  a  tele- 
phone 

4.  Location  of  the  office  apart  from  other  departmental  units 

5.  Provision  made  for  satisfying  the  child's  needs,  for  food, 
drink,  or  clothing,  and  so  on,  prior  to  the  interview 

Adequate  interviewing  space  can  often  be  made  available  in 
schools,  welfare  offices,  or  other  neighborhood  facilities,  if  the  police 
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department  requests  such  space.  However,  if  interviewing  is  con- 
ducted on  such  premises,  and  particularly  at  a  school,  full  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  insure  privacy  in  the  interview  and  the  police 
officer  concerned  should  be  in  plain  clothes. 

Interviews  with  parents  can  be  held  successfully  in  their  own 
homes  or  at  the  police  station,  though  in  either  case  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  bar  distracting  influences. 

The  presence  of  other  persons  during  the  police  interview  with 
a  child  may  be  of  particular  importance  in  certain  cases.  The  fol- 
lowing material,  extracted  from  new  standards  for  specialized  courts, 
prepared  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Probation  and  Parole  Association  and  the  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judges,  is  submitted  here  for  its  relevance  to  this 
question :  ^ 

A  police  officer's  interview  with  a  child  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  into  the  commission  of  a  delinquent  act  differs 
markedly  from  an  investigation  with  respect  to  an  adult  sus- 
pected of  committing  a  crime  in  that,  because  of  the  child's 
presumed  immaturity,  special  safeguards  should  be  thrown 
around  the  interview.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  certain 
situations,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  act 
committed,  waiver  to  criminal  court  may  be  a  possibility. 
Therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  interview  it  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  the  court  specializing  in  children's  cases  will  retain 
jurisdiction  over  the  case  if  a  petition  is  filed,  or  will  waive 
its  jurisdiction  and  permit  the  child  to  be  tried  in  a  criminal 
court.  It  cannot  always  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
police  interview  can  lead  only  to  a  non-criminal  proceeding. 
Therefore,  wherever  possible  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
younger  children,  no  child  should  be  interviewed  except  in 
the  presence  of  his  parents  or  guardian.  This  procedure,  of 
course,  would  not  apply  where  the  matter  being  investigated 
involves  the  child's  parents. 

Before  being  interviewed,  the  child  and  his  parents  should 
be  informed  of  his  right  to  have  legal  counsel  present  and  to 
refuse  to  answer  any  and  all  questions  if  he  should  so  decide. 
In  cases  where  waiver  is  possible  he  should  also  be  cautioned 
that  if  he  answers,  his  answers  may  be  used  not  only  before 
the  specialized  court  but  possibly  before  a  criminal  court. 
Where  a  child  has  been  questioned  alone  by  a  police  officer, 
without  having  been  given  an  opportunity  to  secure  the 
presence  of  his  parents,  guardian,  or  counsel,  his  statements 
during  such  interview  should  be  presumed  to  have  been 
induced  either  by  the  child's  immaturity  or  by  the  idea  that 
they  would  be  used  only  in  the  specialized  court  and  they 
should,  therefore,  unless  the  presumption  is  overcome,  be 
excluded  from  admission  before  a  criminal  court  in  which  the 
child  may  be  a  defendant.^ 

*  These  new  standards  for  specialized  courts  have  been  published  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  under  the  title,  Standards  for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  With  Children. 
C.  B.  Pub.  SU6.     195 Jf. 

^  The  wording  of  these  paragraphs  has  been  changed  slightly  in  the  final  edited 
version  of  the  standards,  but  the  meaning  remains  the  same. 
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This  statement  provoked  considerable  discussion  at  the  conference.  A 
number  of  participants  disagreed  with  the  position  taken,  holding  that  when 
police  have  to  interview  children  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  they  are  often 
handicapped  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  One  participant  stated:  "We  must 
assume  that  the  police  intend  to  help  a  child,  not  'put  the  screws'  on  him." 
Another  said:  "Children  are  often  reluctant  to  discuss  their  problems  before  their 
parents.  How  can  we  ascertain  their  true  needs  when  the  parents  are  always 
present?"  These  participants  believe,  then,  that  strict  adherence  to  the  practice 
of  having  parents  present  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  practical 
reality. 

Those  who  accepted  the  statement  defended  it  by  saying  that  this  was  a 
question  of  constitutional  rights.  "Parents  are  the  natural  guardians  of  their 
children.  Can  these  rights  be  ignored?"  One  participant  pointed  out  that 
although  she  recognized  that  there  might  be  difficulties  for  a  police  officer  in 
interviewing  a  child  in  the  presence  of  his  parents,  the  situation  could  be  used 
to  advantage  for  the  diagnostic  information  it  might  furnish  about  the  child's 
home  life  and  his  relationship  to  his  parents. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  accord  on  this  question,  the  chairman  gave  a  com- 
mittee the  task  of  drawing  up  a  statement  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  con- 
ference. The  statement,  submitted  as  a  majority  report  of  the  committee,  took 
what  may  be  considered  a  middle-of-the-road  position,  emphasizing  the  need  to 
protect  personal  and  constitutional  rights  but  allowing  the  police  considerable 
discretion  in  practice.     This  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  possible,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  younger  children, 
police  interviews  with  juveniles  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  protect  the  rights  and  best  interests  of  the  minor.  The  interview  should 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  minor,  except 
when  the  parents,  or  their  presence,  would  interfere  with  the  officer's  duty 
to  obtain  the  facts  surrounding  the  alleged  offense,  or  where  the  parents 
or  guardian  have  themselves  participated  in,  or  contributed  to  the  conduct 
of  the  minor  being  investigated.  It  is  the  police  officer's  duty  to  protect 
the  guaranteed  rights  and  best  interests  of  the  minor,  but  it  is  also  his 
duty  to  learn  the  truth.  There  may  well  be  instances  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  parents  will  tend  to  "block"  or  impede  the  investigation;  in  such  a 
case  the  officer  may  refuse  such  parents  the  right  to  be  present  at  the 
interview.  The  officer,  however,  must  always  remember  that  he  may  be 
charged  with  having  obtained  a  statement  from  a  minor  by  means  of 
duress  or  by  the  infringement  of  the  minor's  guaranteed  rights. 

One  member  of  the  committee  offered  the  following  statement  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  committee's  report: 

When  a  child  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  police,  by  his  act,  or 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  community,  some  brief  period  should 
be  spent  in  privacy  with  the  child  by  a  competent  juvenile  officer.  The 
purpose  of  this  interview  is  not  only  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  alleged 
delinquent  act,  but  also  to  make  some  evaluation  of  the  child's  status  and 
guardianship.  Any  statement  of  the  child  which  may  be  used  to  estab- 
lish the  facts  of  the  delinquency,  should  be  reviewed  in  the  presence  of  the 
parent  or  guardian. 

The  conference  accepted  this  addition,  and  also  asked  that  the  following 
minority  dissent  to  the  committee's  report  be  made  a  matter  of  record: 

The  committee  report  does  not  give  sufficient  effect  to  the  right  of 
a  child  in  the  hands  of  the  police  to  the  advice  and  protection  of  his  parents. 
It  appears  to  say  that  this  right  should  be  recognized  by  the  police  only  so 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  duty  to  ascertain  the  facts.  But 
interference  with  this  duty  of  the  police  is  an  unavoidable  product  of 
this  right.  It  is  intended  to  provide  some  safeguard  against  improper 
police  practices  against  which  minors  are  particularly  helpless  without  aid. 
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It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  it  may  provide  experienced  delinquents  with 
undeserved  aid,  and  in  others  compel  the  police  to  deal  with  obstructive 
and  irresponsible  parents.  But  this  is  a  necessary  price  paid  for  the 
greater  protection  of  minors  generally  against  those  police  officers  whose 
disregard  of  proper  police  methods  has  made  these  protections  necessary. 

These  various  reactions  of  the  conference  participants  to  the  material 
presented  to  them  on  the  presence  of  other  persons  during  a  police  interview  with 
juveniles  show  that  this  is  a  subject  that  needs  further  consideration. 


Uniforms  and  marked  automobiles 

Although  the  majority  of  the  conference  participants  accepted  the  docu- 
ment wording  on  the  use  of  uniforms  and  marked  automobiles  in  cases  involving 
children,  some  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed.  The  viewpoint  set  forth 
in  the  document  was  as  follows: 

In  dealing  with  children,  a  police  officer  should  consider  the 
possible  effect  his  presence  and  public  identity  may  have  on  the  child's 
relations  with  his  associates,  neighbors,  and  family.  The  initial  con- 
tact between  the  police  and  juveniles  responsible  for  law  violations  or 
against  whom  complaints  have  been  lodged  usually  involves  patrol 
officers  who  are  in  uniform  and  who  may  be  using  marked  automobiles. 
This  can  rarely  be  avoided.  In  follow-up  investigations  or  in  trans- 
porting a  child  to  the  juvenile  court  or  detention  home,  however,  the 
officers  should  wear  civilian  clothes  and  use  unmarked  automobiles 
whenever  possible. 

Police  departments  that  have  special  juvenile  officers  or  juvenile 
units  are  usually  able  to  follow  this  policy.  The  duties  performed  by 
these  officers  do  not  require  immediate  identification  of  the  officer  by 
the  public.  In  fact,  the  authority  represented  by  the  uniform  and 
marked  automobile  may  handicap  the  officer  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

For  many  small  departments,  however,  it  may  not  be  feasible 
to  have  an  officer  working  out  of  uniform.  In  such  cases  it  is  sug- 
gested that  police  dealings  with  juveniles  be  managed  with  a  minimum 
of  potential  adverse  effects  upon  the  young  people  involved.  It  is 
generally  possible,  for  example,  to  request  parents  or  guardians  to 
accompany  the  boy  or  girl  to  the  police  station  or  to  delay  action  until 
a  quiet  visit  to  the  home  can  be  made. 

Of  special  concern  are  contacts  between  the  police  and  children 
on  school  premises.  Generally,  such  contacts  should  be  made  by  non- 
uniformed  officers,  who  should  avoid  disturbing  the  classroom  or 
drawing  the  attention  of  fellow  students  to  the  boy  or  girl  involved. 

The  few  participants  who  dissented  from  this  point  of  view  held  that  the 
stress  should  be  placed  on  the  desirability  of  an  officer's  wearing  his  uniform 
except  where  the  uniform  might  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  officer's 
responsibility.  These  participants  stated  that  public  acceptance  of  the  police 
officer  as  a  helping  person  is  advanced  when  the  public  sees  the  uniformed  officer 
engaged  in  constructive  work. 
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Taking  a  Juvenile  into  Custody 

The  conditions  under  which  a  child  may  be  taken  into  custody 
will  generally  be  found  in  a  State's  juvenile  court  law.  The  Standard 
Juvenile  Court  Act  (1949  edition)  provides:  "If  it  appears  that  the 
child  is  in  such  condition  or  surroundings  that  his  welfare  requires  that 
his  custody  be  immediately  assumed  by  the  court,  the  judge  may 
order,  by  endorsement  upon  the  summons,  that  the  officer  serving 
the  same  shall  at  once  take  the  child  into  custody." 

Another  section  of  the  Standard  Act  states  that  "any  child 
found  violating  any  law  or  ordinance,  or  whose  surroundings  are  such 
as  to  endanger  his  welfare  ..."  may  be  taken  into  custody  without 
a  warrant.  Many  State  juvenile  court  laws  contain  the  same  or 
similar  provisions. 

The  majority  of  the  conference  participants  thought  that  the  provision 
covering  apprehension  without  a  warrant  as  quoted  from  the  Standard  Juvenile 
Court  Act  was  broad  enough  to  meet  all  practical  contingencies.  They  thought 
that  when  there  was  a  good  reason  to  believe  a  child  was  involved  in  an  offense, 
there  was  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  welfare  was  endangered.  A  strong 
minority,  however,  felt  that  the  provision  was  insufficient  to  protect  a  police 
officer  taking  a  child  into  custody  on  suspicion.  They  suggested  that  any  law 
enacted  in  this  regard  might  appropriately  follow  the  wording  of  the  law  covering 
the  arrest  of  adults  without  a  warrant.* 

Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
delinquent  children  with  whom  the  police  have  contact  need  to  be 
taken  into  custody.  And  the  majority  of  this  group  give  the  police 
no  particular  trouble  other  than  concern  for  their  welfare  and  where 
they  can  best  be  held.  But  there  is  a  small  group  of  adolescent  de- 
linquents— generally  to  be  found  in  the  upper-age  limits  of  the  juvenile 
court  jurisdiction — whose  behavior  can  give  the  police  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  is  these  young  people  whose  behavior  makes  the  process 
of  taking  into  custody  a  serious  matter  for  the  police. 

The  question  may  arise:  What  is  the  matter  with  the  word 
"arrest"?  Why  "take  into  custody"?  This  change  in  language 
reflects  a  change  in  concept  that  must  be  embodied  in  the  statutes  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  juvenile  court  laws.  Practically  all 
such  laws  state  that  the  adjudication  of  a  child  as  a  delinquent  is  not  a 
criminal  conviction  and  does  not  carry  the  penalties  of  such  a  convic- 
tion. It  is  intended  that  even  the  adjudicated  delinquent  should 
enter  adulthood  with  a  clean  slate.  At  the  present  time,  however,  a 
person  is  obligated  to  reply  yes  to  the  question,  "Have  you  ever  been 
arrested?"  if  he  was  ever  "arrested"  by  a  police  officer  as  a  juvenile. 
This  has  sometimes  had  unfortunate  consequences  for  the  person 


8  In  most  States,  the  law  covering  arrest  of  an  adult  without  a  warrant  provide^ 
that  the  adult  can  be  arrested  on  suspicion  if  the  officer  has  just  cause  to  believe  tha^ 
the  person  has  been,  or  is  being,  or  is  about  to  be  involved  in  committing  a  felony. 
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when  he  was  applying  for  certain  kinds  of  employment,  trying  to 
enter  the  armed  forces,  or  in  other  such  circumstances.  Therefore, 
statutes  covering  juveniles  should  clearly  state  that  a  juvenile  is  not 
"arrested"  but  is  "taken  into  custody." 

The  conference  expressed  no  objection  to  this  suggestion  for  a  change  in 
language  in  State  statutes.  Some  participants  voiced  their  belief,  however,  that 
the  change  would  not  necessarily  circumvent  the  unfortunate  consequences  of 
the  old  language.  They  felt  that  the  goal  would  really  be  achieved  only  by  a 
change  in  public  attitude. 

The  change  in  language  suggested  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  a  police  officer  should  not  have  the  same  protection  when  taking 
a  child  into  custody  as  he  has  in  the  case  of  an  arrest.  Allowance  to 
use  reasonable  force  should  be  granted  the  officer  in  "taking  into 
custody"  just  as  it  is  in  "arresting." 

If  a  child  is  taken  into  custody,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
police  officer  to  locate  the  parents  or  other  guardian  or  custodian  of 
the  child  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  For  this  purpose,  and  this 
alone,  the  child  may  be  held  by  the  police  temporarily. 

The  officer  should  then,  whenever  possible,  return  the  child  to 
his  parents,  with  notice  to  them  that  the  child's  and  their  presence 
may  be  required  in  court.  However,  if  the  parents  cannot  be  found 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  or  if,  generally  after  consulting 
with  the  parents,  the  officer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the 
child  or  the  safety  of  the  community  warrant  the  child's  being  de- 
tained, the  officer  should  take  the  child  either  to  the  court  or  to  the 
place  of  detention  or  shelter  designated  by  the  court  in  accordance 
with  agreed  written  procedures. 


Detention 

The  matter  of  detention  poses  critical  problems  for  police 
officers,  both  as  to  whether  the  child  should  be  detained  and  as  to 
where  he  should  be  detained.* 

In  1945  the  National  Advisory  Police  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  recommended  that  detention  should  be  used  only 
when  it  is  needed  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  juvenile,  protect  the 
community,  or  guarantee  the  appearance  of  the  child  and  family  in 
court.  No  child,  the  committee  stated,  should  be  detained  as  a 
punishment  or  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  authorities.  Nor 
should  a  child  be  detained  because  he  comes  from  a  bad  home.  Even 
though  the  home  is  bad,  it  may  be  worse  to  subject  the  child  to  deten- 
tion care. 


'  "Detention"  as  used  in  this  document  applies  principally  to  the  holding  of  chil- 
dren in  secure  custody. 
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There  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  at  present  many 
children  are  being  held  in  secure  custody  unnecessarily.  Numerous 
surveys  conducted  by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association 
attest  to  this  fact.  Many  children  are  placed  in  secure  custody  and 
subsequently  released  without  ever  being  referred  to  the  juvenile 
court.  Of  the  children  referred  to  the  court,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  majority  of  them  can  be  safely  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
homes  pending  juvenile  court  hearing.  Many  children  are  being  held 
in  secure  custody  without  real  need. 

This  conclusion  makes  it  essential  that  the  detention  of  delin- 
quent children  should  be  stringently  controlled.  Positive  safeguards 
should  be  set  up  by  statutes.  Policies  governing  detention  should  be 
worked  out,  within  these  statutory  requirements,  by  joint  action  of 
the  police,  of  the  juvenile  court  and  its  probation  department,  and  of 
the  detention  facility  administration.  The  policies  should  be  set 
forth  in  a  written  agreement. 

One  item  of  this  policy,  the  conference  participants  agreed,  should  be  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  notify  the  juvenile  court  and  the  child's 
parents  or  guardian,  wherever  possible,  immediately  when  a  child  is  placed  in 
detention. 

Arrangement  should  also  be  made  for  the  school  authorities  to 
be  notified  if  school  is  in  session.  Another  item  of  this  policy  should 
be  the  obligation  of  the  police  officer  to  provide  the  court  with  written 
reasons  for  placing  the  child  in  detention.  On  no  occasion  should 
the  police  detain  a  juvenile  for  more  than  24  hours  without  petitioning 
the  juvenile  court  for  action  in  the  case.  The  court  should  arrange 
its  procedures  so  as  to  make  this  possible. 

Although  there  was  no  formal  discussion  of  this  24-hour  time  limit  within 
which  a  case  must  be  brought  to  court,  and  therefore  no  formal  dissent,  conference 
participants  did  make  comments  during  the  course  of  other  discussions  which 
reflect  upon  the  statement.  It  can  be  seen  from  these  comments  that  opinion 
varies  widely  on  the  need  for  a  limit  on  the  length  of  time  a  child  may  be  held 
in  detention  before  his  case  is  brought  before  the  juvenile  court.  One  participant 
felt  that  to  establish  such  a  time  limit  would  result  in  large  numbers  of  cases 
being  brought  up  before  the  court  unnecessarily.  It  was  said  that  the  police 
must  be  trusted  to  exercise  judgment  sensibly  and  with  full  regard  for  the  rights 
of  children  and  their  parents.  Another  participant  reported  that  in  his  State 
the  time  limit  was  set  at  2  hours  rather  than  24,  and  that  the  police  had  found 
that  they  could  work  with  this  limitation.  Other  participants  stated  their  belief 
that  a  time  limit  was  needed,  but  that  it  should  perhaps  be  48  hours  rather  than 
the  24  hours  proposed.  Here  again  is  evidently  a  subject  needing  further  con- 
sideration. 

The  general  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  detention  of  de- 
linquent children  has  long  been  an  aggravating  problem  for  the  police. 
Where  the  community  has  no  separate  facility  for  the  care  and  custody 
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of  delinquent  children,  the  police  department  should  be  in  the  van- 
guard in  the  effort  to  have  such  a  facility  established. 

Obviously  juveniles  should  not  be  held  in  jail.  There  is  nothing 
in  jail  to  contribute  to  their  rehabilitation.  A  number  of  States  have 
specifically  forbidden  or  placed  stringent  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
jails  for  the  detention  of  children.  Yet  there  remains  the  fact  that 
few  communities  provide  separate  detention  facilities,  and  that  in  the 
many  communities  that  lack  such  facilities  there  are  occasionally 
children  who  need  to  be  held  in  secure  custody.  What  is  the  police 
officer  to  do  in  such  a  case?  Failing  any  other  solution  than  jail,  the 
police  officer  should  see  to  it  that  the  detention  period  is  as  brief  as 
possible,  that  special  care  is  given  the  child,  and  that  the  juvenile  is 
quartered  apart  from  adults  in  the  jail. 

In  those  communities  that  possess  a  detention  home  and  in 
which  the  police  department  has  assigned  special  officers  for  work  with 
children,  the  youngster  who  is  to  be  detained  should  be  conducted  to 
the  facility  by  a  juvenile  officer  and  in  an  unmarked  car  if  possible. 
The  officer  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  detention  is  a  frighten- 
ing experience  to  most  children  and  he  should  therefore  reassure  the 
child  and  his  family  by  describing  the  detention  facility  and  the  pro- 
cedures that  will  be  followed  there. 

Police  officers  should  be  permitted  to  talk  with  a  child  in  de- 
tention in  order  to  clear  up  all  aspects  of  the  case.  Since  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  detention  facility  has  the  child  in  his  care,  he  has  the 
right  to  be  and  should  be  present  when  the  child  is  interviewed.  In 
the  course  of  such  an  interview  the  officer  should  be  careful  not  to 
make  any  promises  of  release;  such  a  decision  is  not  within  his  authority 
as  a  rule. 


Police  Disposition 


After  a  police  officer  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  a  de- 
linquency case,  he  is  ready  to  make  a  choice  of  disposition.  But  it 
must  be  recognized  that  an  officer  does  not  always  have  complete 
freedom  of  choice  in  this  matter.  His  course  of  action  may  be  more 
or  less  dictated  by  the  law,  the  policies  of  the  police  department  itself, 
the  extent  of  community  services  available,  and  the  policies  of  the 
agencies  offering  these  services.  However,  with  all  these  possible 
limitations,  he  still  has  considerable  latitude  and  accordingly  con- 
siderable responsibility. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  an  officer  may  dis- 
pose of  a  delinquency  case.  Why  each  has  to  be  or  might  appropri- 
ately be  chosen  as  the  disposition  is  discussed,  as  well  as  what  such 
disposition  involves. 
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Referral  to  the  juvenile  court 

The  draft  considered  by  the  conference  included  a  list  of  reasons  any  of 
which  might  give  a  police  officer  sufficient  cause  to  refer  an  allegedly  delinquent 
child  to  the  juvenile  court.'"  The  conference  made  a  number  of  slight  changes 
in  these  reasons.     The  full  and  final  versions  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  particular  offense  committed  by  the  child  is  of  a  serious  nature." 

2.  The  child  is  known  or  has  in  the  past  been  known  to  the  juvenile  court. 

3.  The  child  has  a  record  of  repeated  delinquency  extending  over  a  period 
of  time. 

4.  The  child  and  his  parents  have  shown  themselves  unable  or  unwilling 
to  cooperate  with  agencies  of  a  non-authoritative  character. 

5.  Casework  with  the  child  by  a  non-authoritative  agency  has  failed  in  the 
past. 

6.  Treatment  services  needed  by  the  child  can  be  obtained  only  through 
the  court  and  its  probation  department. 

7.  The  child  denies  the  offense  and  the  officer  believes  judicial  determina- 
tion is  called  for,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  referral  or 
the  officer  believes  that  the  child  and  his  family  are  in  need  of  aid. 

8.  There  is  apparent  need  for  treatment." 

Whatever  criteria  are  agreed  upon  in  a  particular  community  for 
the  referral  of  a  case  to  the  juvenile  court,  definite  policies  should 
be  established  for  such  referral  by  agreement  between  the  juvenile 
court  officials  and  the  police  department.  These  policies  should 
preferably  be  put  in  writing.  They  should  be  flexible,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  changing  conditions,  and  they  should  be  re-evaluated 
periodically  to  make  certain  of  their  elTectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  children,  their  families,  and  the  community. 

Among  the  specific  items  that  such  an  agreement  or  policy 
should  cover  is  the  information  the  officer  will  supply  the  court.  Such 
information  might  include: 

1.  Facts  of  the  offense,  which  give  the  juvenile  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  case,  and  personal  data  about  the  juvenile 

2.  Information  about  any  codelinquent  or  the  complainant, 
including  a  statement  regarding  injuries  or  damages 

3.  Any  reasons  for  requesting  juvenile  court  action  other  than 
or  in  addition  to  the  specific  offense 

4.  A  brief  summary  of  any  significant  factors  revealed  in  the 
investigation 


1"  Compare  with  reasons  given  on  page  9. 

'•  See  page  9  for  definition  of  "serious  offense." 

'2  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  conference  meant  this  to  apply  only  where  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  kind  of  treatment  required  could  best  be  secured  by  referral 
to  the  juvenile  court.     See  in  this  connection  items  4.,  5,  and  6, 
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Every  police  oflficer  has  an  obligation  to  familiarize  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  juvenile  court  philosophy  and  procedure  so  that  he 
may  interpret  them  to  the  child  he  refers  to  the  court  and  to  the 
child's  parents. 

However,  the  officer  should  avoid  giving  any  suggestion  as  to 
what  the  probation  department  study  will  lead  to  or  what  the  court 
disposition  may  be,  since  these  are  matters  outside  his  jurisdiction.  If 
the  local  court  situation  warrants  the  statement,  the  police  officer 
should  assure  the  child  and  his  family  that  the  study  made  by  the  pro- 
bation department  will  help  the  judge  to  make  a  disposition  that  will 
not  be  punitive  but  that  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child,  his 
family,  and  the  community. 

Release  to  parents  or  guardians  without  referral 

Generally  speaking,  a  delinquent's  own  home  is  the  best  place 
for  him,  whether  he  is  referred  to  an  agency  in  the  community  for 
treatment  or  not.  Before  releasing  a  child  to  his  own  home  without 
other  referral,  however,  a  police  officer  should  look  for  evidence  of  the 
parents'  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  child  and  of  the  family's  ability 
to  meet  its  problems. 

Certain  criteria  that  might  lead  a  police  officer  to  select  this  disposition 
for  a  delinquency  case  were  approved  by  the  conference  and  read  as  follows: 

1.  The  offense  is  minor  in  nature,  and  there  is  no  apparent  need  for  treat- 
ment. 

2.  The  child  shows  no  habitual  delinquency  pattern. 

3.  The  family  situation  is  stable. 

4.  The  relationship  between  the   child  and  his  parents  is  good.     The 
parents  seem  aware  of  the  child's  problems  and  able  to  cope  with  them. 

5.  Adequate  help  is  being  given  by  a  public  or  voluntary  agency  in  the 
community. 

In  actual  practice,  release  to  parents  without  referral  is  prob- 
ably the  disposition  most  frequently  made  by  police  officers  in  regard 
to  delinquency  cases.  There  is  some  question,  however,  as  to  whether 
this  disposition  should  be  used  as  often  as  it  is.  Release  to  parents 
might  be  more  successful  if  child  and  parents  were  referred  to  another 
agency  in  the  community  for  help.  Local  follow-up  studies  might 
throw  light  on  this  question. 

Release   to   parents   with    referral   to   non-authoritative 
treatment  resources 

Among  the  non-authoritative  agencies  to  which  police  officers 
may  refer  delinquent  children  for  treatment  are  family  service  agencies, 
child  guidance  clinics,  mental  hygiene  clinics,  public  agencies  serving 
families  and  children,  visiting  teacher  services,  church  groups,  and 
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other  similar  organizations.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
a  police  officer  should  never  force  a  child  or  his  family  to  accept  such 
help  by  threatening  court  action  if  they  do  not  comply  with  his 
wishes.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  help,  the  referral  will  probably 
be  of  little  or  no  value. 

There  are  indications  that  police  officers  do  not  use  non-authori- 
tative treatment  resources  to  the  maximum  advantage.  The  Special 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Project-International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  survey  referred  to  in  the  Preface  revealed  that  about 
half  of  the  police  departments  reporting  use  referral  to  such  an 
agency  in  disposing  of  delinquency  cases.^^  It  is  true  that  in  many 
communities  such  resources  are  either  limited  or  non-existent.  But  it 
seems  likely  that  in  many  places  these  resources  are  not  used  more 
than  they  are  because  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  police  or  of  the 
agencies  or  of  both  to  work  out  a  more  cooperative  and  mutually 
helpful  relationship. 

The  delinquent  who  would  be  most  appropriately  referred  to  a 
social  agency  is  the  child  who  is  not  referred  to  the  juvenile  court  but 
whose  delinquency  is  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  professional  atten- 
tion that  he  cannot  receive  from  his  parents.  This  is  the  child  whose 
misconduct  is  just  beginning  rather  than  one  whose  pattern  of  anti- 
social behavior  is  serious  and  well-established.^*  In  many  cases  the 
family  of  such  a  juvenile  might  also  well  be  referred  to  an  agency. 

In  order  to  make  referral  to  the  appropriate  agency,  a  police 
officer  must  know  about  the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  family  and  also 
about  their  willingness  to  ask  help  of  such  treatment  resources. 

In  preparing  a  child  and  his  family  for  referral,  the  officer 
should  do  a  constructive  job  of  explaining  the  functions  of  the  agency. 
He  should  describe  the  special  skills  of  the  workers  employed  in  the 
agency  and  explain  how  they  are  able  to  help  children  and  parents  with 
specific  problems.  The  officer  should  make  it  clear  that  problems  can 
be  solved  only  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  agency  and  the  child  or 
his  parents  and  that  the  agency  cannot  undertake  to  help  them  without 
their  active  interest  and  participation. 

The  officer  should  also  provide  specific  information  as  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  agency,  the  telephone  number,  and  the  person 
to  contact.  This  information  should  be  written  on  a  card  for  the  child 
and  his  parents.  Once  they  have  expressed  their  desire  for  help,  the 
officer  may  telephone  the  agency  to  explain  the  case  and,  in  certain  in- 
stances, to  make  an  appointment  for  them.  A  brief  written  summary 
of  the  case,  as  seen  by  the  officer,  might  also  be  of  value  to  the  agency. 

A  police  officer  will  usually  have  many  opportunities  to  refer 
children  to  recreation  and  other  group  work  agencies.    If  the  officer 

^^  See  pp.  86-87. 

"  This  latter  child  may  also  benefit  from  the  assistance  of  social  agencies,  but  a 
referral  in  this  case  is  usually  best  made  through  the  court  rather  than  by  the  police. 
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believes  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  child's  anti-social  behavior  is 
the  lack  of  constructive  leisure  time  activities,  such  a  referral  is  en- 
tirely appropriate.  Groups  like  the  Boy  Scouts,  YMCA,  YWCA, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  organizations  offering  supervised  youth 
programs  contribute  a  great  deal  to  helping  a  boy  or  girl  make  personal 
and  social  adjustment.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  activities 
sponsored  by  these  organizations  are  not  a  cure-all  for  delinquency. 
Many  juveniles  with  emotional  problems  really  need  skilled  casework 
treatment  before  they  can  participate  in  such  activities  to  advantage. 
Police  officers  therefore  should  not  indiscriminately  refer  all  delin- 
quency cases  to  these  agencies. 

Comments  by  participants  at  the  conference  revealed  that  the  method  by 
which  police  officers  make  referrals  to  non-authoritative  agencies  differs  widely 
from  community  to  community.  Such  referrals  can  be  made  in  any  of  a  number 
of  ways: 

1.  By  the  police  themselves,  either  by  an  individual  officer  or  by  a  special 
referral  unit 

2.  Through  the  intake  division  of  the  probation  department  of  the  juvenile 
court 

3.  By  an  information  and  referral  division  of  the  community  welfare 
council  or  council  of  social  agencies.  In  some  communities,  this  referral 
unit  is  a  case  conference  committee  of  a  community  coordinating  council. 

The  conference  made  no  effort  to  reach  a  consensus  as  to  which  of  these 
ways  of  referral  was  preferable.  Those  who  favored  the  use  of  a  referral  unit, 
whether  in  the  police  department,  the  probation  department,  or  the  community 
council,  stressed  the  advantages  of  having  trained  workers  do  the  referral  job. 
Such  a  referral  unit,  it  was  pointed  out,  saves  the  time  of  the  individual  police 
officer. 

Those  who  advocated  that  the  individual  police  officer  make  referral  in 
accordance  with  departmental  policies  and  through  proper  channels,  cited  the 
benefit  to  the  child  of  keeping  inter-agency  red  tape  and  delay  to  a  minimum. 
It  was  said  that  the  officer  who  knows  the  child  can  make  a  good  and  proper  refer- 
ral, and  in  doing  so,  he  builds  up  invaluable  contacts  and  relationships  with  other 
groups  in  the  community. 


Transfer  to  home  community  (runaways) 

Occasionally  a  police  officer  will  take  a  child  from  another  com- 
munity into  custody  and  decide  not  to  refer  him  to  the  juvenile  court 
but  return  him  to  his  own  home.  Many  such  children  are  runaways, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  delinquents,  depending  on  the  State  juvenile 
court  law. 

A  conference  participant  who  brought  up  this  statement  for  discussion  held 
that  the  simple  act  of  running  away,  when  unaccompanied  by  a  recognized  form 
of  delinquent  behavior,  should  not  be  considered  a  delinquency.  This  participant 
held  further  that  runaway  children  who  are  not  referred  to  the  juvenile  court  and 
who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  their  homes  should  be  offered  casework  service  that 
would  help  determine  what  they  might  best  do. 
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The  following  two  steps  are  usually  involved  when  a  police 
officer  does  decide  to  return  a  child  to  his  own  home: 

1,  Ascertaining  true  residence.  In  order  to  check  the 
child's  story  about  where  he  actually  lives,  the  officer  will  want  to 
contact  the  police  department  or  some  other  agency  in  the  child's 
community  for  verification  of  facts  and  for  advice  as  to  disposition. 
Information  obtained  in  this  process  might  alter  the  officer's  decision 
to  return  the  child  to  his  home  and  prompt  a  referral  to  the  juvenile 
court. 

2.  Actually  returning  the  child.  If  the  child  is  to  go  home, 
the  means  of  transportation  will  probably  be  determined  by  the 
distance  involved  and  the  wishes  of  the  child's  parents.  Sometimes 
the  parents  can  and  will  call  for  the  child.  Sometimes  the  police  in  one 
community  or  the  other  arrange  for  transportation.  If  the  distance 
is  great,  the  child  may  be  returned  by  public  transportation.  The 
ticket  may  be  purchased  by  his  parents,  by  a  voluntary  agency,  or 
by  a  public  agency.  If  public  transportation  is  used,  some  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  to  provide  sufficient  supervision  so  that  the  child 
is  cared  for  en  route  and  actually  reaches  his  destination. 

Some  police  departments  request  the  aid  of  local  affiliates  of 
the  National  Travelers'  Aid  Association  in  returning  children  to  other 
communities.  Such  local  affiliates  specialize  in  assisting  children  in 
transit.  In  each  of  the  steps  enumerated,  such  an  agency  can  be  of 
inestimable  assistance  to  the  officer.  Its  services  should  be  fully 
used. 

The  act  of  running  away  in  and  of  itself  is  seldom  harmful  so 
far  as  the  protection  of  the  community  is  concerned,  but  it  is  often 
serious  for  the  child  himself.  Such  behavior  is  frequently  evidence 
of  a  difficulty  that  the  youngster  is  facing  in  his  own  home  or  com- 
munity. It  is,  therefore,  extremely  important  that  the  police  depart- 
ment in  the  child's  home  community,  in  addition  to  participating  in 
arranging  for  the  child's  return,  also  secure  sufficient  information  to 
determine  whether  the  case  is  one  that  should  be  referred  to  the 
court  or  another  agency  in  the  community. 

In  commenting  on  this  section,  one  conference  participant  felt  that  more 
stress  should  be  given  to  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  in  the  community  where 
the  child  is  found  to  get  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  child's  needs 
and  to  see  that  the  police  in  the  home  community  are  made  fully  aware  of  these 
needs. 

Voluntary  police  supervision 

Voluntary  police  supervision  may  be  defined  as  supervision  by 
the  police  of  a  child  and  his  family  after  the  child  has  committed  an 
offense.  It  is  sometimes  called  "voluntary  probation,"  or  "being  on 
report,"  or  "unofficial  probation." 
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In  the  document  presented  to  the  conference  it  was  held  that  voluntary 
police  supervision  is  a  "form  of  disposition  that  should  not  be  used  by  the  police." 
This  blanket  prohibition  and  the  related  discussion  in  the  document  were  not 
acceptable  to  all  the  participants  at  the  conference.  Therefore  it  was  suggested 
by  the  chairman  that  the  material  be  revised  so  as  to  represent  the  three  different 
points  of  view  expressed  on  this  matter.  The  agreement  in  support  of  prohibiting 
voluntary  supervision  is  included  in  this  revised  material. 

The  conference  discussion  centering  on  this  topic  made  it  apparent  that 
voluntary  police  supervision  as  defined  was  only  one  of  a  variety  of  programs  of 
supervision  and  guidance  conducted  under  police  auspices.  The  programs  men- 
tioned can  be  divided  as  follows:  (a)  programs  in  which  the  police  collect  restitu- 
tion from  youngsters  who  are  alleged  to  have  damaged  property;  (b)  programs  in 
which  police  officers  undertake  to  help  children  and  their  families  by  means  of  a 
sustained  relationship;  and  (c)  programs  in  which  the  element  of  supervision  of  the 
child  by  the  officer  is  explicit.  Since  all  of  these  programs  are  similar  in  nature 
they  can  be  discussed  as  a  single  topic. 

These  are  the  three  different  points  of  view  on  this  topic  of  voluntary 
supervision  as  touched  upon  by  the  conference  participants: 

1.  Some  persons  forthrightly  and  unequivocally  support  the  idea  that  part 
of  the  role  of  the  police  officer  is  to  undertake  individualized  efforts  designed  to 
affect  directly  the  behavior  of  a  youngster.  The  propriety  of  the  officer's  making 
referrals  is  not  questioned  by  advocates  of  this  point  of  view.  But  they  would 
certainly  not  limit  the  officer  merely  to  making  referrals.  Such  a  limitation,  they 
hold,  forestalls  the  maximum  development  of  a  program  of  police  services  to 
children.  Maximum  development  of  such  programs,  according  to  proponents  of 
this  point  of  view,  means  that  a  police  officer  is  not  limited  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  children  through  the  public  and  voluntary  agencies  that  exist  in  the  community. 
He  has  within  himself  or  within  his  own  department  resources  that  can  be  drawn 
upon  for  direct  service  to  children  and  their  families. •' 

2.  An  opinion  more  frequently  expressed  is  that,  properly  speaking,  direct 
service  and  supervision  are  outside  the  function  of  the  police,  but  that  under 
certain  circumstances  such  activities  should  or  may  be  a  part  of  their  program. 
Proponents  of  this  position  point  out  that  in  certain  communities  direct  police 
service  or  supervision  programs  are  necessary  to  fill  a  void  in  the  existing  public 
and  voluntary  services.  However,  they  usually  add  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  police  to  bring  community  needs  to  public  attention  and  that  the  police 
should  conduct  direct  service  or  supervision  only  so  long  as  no  other  agency  under- 
takes this  work. 

The  primary  difference  between  the  two  points  of  view  presented  above 
is  that  one  accepts  the  programs  described  without  question  while  the  other 
accepts  them  only  under  certain  conditions. 

Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  uses  of  service  or  supervision  pro- 
grams as  a  form  of  police  disposition  follow,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  singlp 
proponent  might  not  subscribe  to  all  the  points  listed. 

(a)   The  police  department  is  a  logical  agency  to  provide  a  supplementary 
treatment  program  when  the  services  offered  by  the  probation  depart- 


'*  It  must  be  assumed  that  those  who  accept  direct  service  or  supervision  programs 
would  see  them  as  not  involving  social  investigation  and  as  calling  for  a  form  of 
service  different  from  casework.  Yet  it  should  be  observed  that  officers  engaged  in 
these  programs  would  either  be  doing  casework  or  something  closely  akin  to  it.  The 
implications  of  this  were  not  explored  at  the  conference.    See  pp.  8 — 9. 
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ment  of  the  juvenile  court  and  other  such  treatment  agencies  are 
seriously  taxed  by  lack  of  sufficient  personnel. 

(b)  Some  children  and  their  parents  will  not  voluntarily  seek  casework 
help  from  other  agencies;  often  in  such  cases  the  police  department  may 
feel  that  some  form  of  continuing  aid  is  necessary,  even  though  juvenile 
court  action  may  not  be  called  for. 

(c)  Some  police  departments  have  officers  college-trained  in  sociology  or 
psychology  who  are  well  equipped  to  offer  treatment. 

(d)  The  keen  personal  interest  of  some  police  officers  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  juveniles  can  take  the  place  of  the  specialized  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional social  worker. 

(e)  Police  programs  of  service  and  supervision  prove  to  the  child,  his 
parents,  his  neighbors,  and  the  public  at  large  that  the  police  have  a 
constructive  attitude  and  are  not  punitive. 

(f)  The  police  department  can  keep  a  close  check  on  the  activities  of 
juvenile  delinquents  through  a  supervision  program,  and  juveniles 
learn  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  police  department  maintains  an 
accurate  record  of  their  conduct. 

(g)  Police  departments  have  no  less  legal  authority  to  engage  in  such 
programs  than  they  have  to  make  referrals  to  non-authoritative  agencies, 
a  measure  that  has  general  approval. 

3.  A  third  point  of  view  is  that  held  by  those  who  are  unequivocally 
opposed  to  all  types  of  voluntary  supervision  programs.  These  persons  maintain 
that  such  programs  are  extra-legal  and  are  distinctly  different  from  the  simple 
act  of  referral.  They  hold  that  where  a  child  is  placed  on  "unofficial  probation" 
to  the  police  or  must  make  restitution  to  the  police,  the  police  department  acts 
as  investigator,  prosecutor,  and  judge.  The  essential  separation  of  administrative 
and  judicial  functions  is  thereby  violated. 

These  people  are  skeptical  of  the  claim  that  some  police  supervision  pro- 
grams are  truly  voluntary  and  that  the  child  and  the  family  involved  are  perfectly 
free  not  to  participate.  They  hold  that  even  though  the  police  stress  voluntary 
participation,  the  child  and  his  family  may  fear  that  a  court  referral  will  be  made 
if  they  do  not  participate.  The  role  of  the  police  officer,  they  say,  is  such  that 
persons  tend  to  view  his  suggestions  as  orders. 

Other  objections  made  to  the  exercise  of  what  might  be  considered  a 
"treatment  function"  by  the  police  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Police  officers  are  neither  selected  nor  trained  to  provide  casework 
treatment. 

(b)  Adequate  treatment  requires  skills  obtained  only  through  graduate 
educational  study  and  supervised  field  work,  skills  that  the  average 
police  officer  cannot  be  expected  to  have. 

(c)  The  police  department  should  concentrate  its  efforts  on  apprehension, 
screening,  and  making  the  best  referral  to  existing  agencies  and  to  the 
juvenile  court,  rather  than  on  launching  a  treatment  program  of  its 
own. 

(d)  If  the  community  lacks  adequate  treatment  facilities,  the  role  of  the 
police  department  is  to  cooperate  with  all  other  agencies  and  interested 
individuals  in  an  effort  to  gain  such  facilities. 

(e)  A  voluntary  police  supervision  program  would  duplicate  other  services 
and  therefore  be  wasteful  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
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(f)    Police  departments  are  generally  not  ideal  settings  for  carrying  on  a 
treatment  program. 

The  extent  of  disagreement  on  this  question  of  voluntary  supervision  is 
such  as  to  demand  serious  consideration  of  the  various  points  of  view  and  tteir 
implications. 


Records,  Fingerprints,  and  Photographs 

The  use  of  records,  fingerprints,  and  photographs  in  police 
work  with  juveniles  often  gives  rise  to  controversy.  There  is,  of  course, 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  about  certain  aspects  of  these  subjects. 
But  too  often  they  are  approached  in  a  one-sided  manner,  either  with 
unrealistic  sentimentality  or  with  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  the  goal  of  rehabilitation  for  delinquent  youth.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  must  be  a  fairly  clear  line  of  procedure  that 
can  be  laid  out  that  would  be  marked  equally  by  recognition  of  the 
practical  need  to  protect  the  community  and  by  full  consideration 
for  the  weKare  of  individual  youth. 

Records 

The  attention  of  the  conference  was  first  drawn  to  the  questions  of  what 
records  should  be  kept  and  of  what  measures,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  records  of  juvenile  cases  from  general  public  inspection. 

On  the  question  of  the  particular  records  to  be  kept,  conference  participants 
agreed  with  the  chairman  that  the  multiplicity  of  possible  types  of  records  made 
discussion  of  this  subject  impracticable.  The  document  presented  to  the  con- 
ference did  contain  some  material  pertinent  to  this  subject,  however,  as  well  as  to 
the  subject  of  safeguarding  records. 

Adequate  records  relating  to  children  alleged  or  known  to  be 
delinquent  should  certainly  be  maintained  by  the  police.  There  are 
several  needs  for  such  records: 

1.  To  provide  information — for  the  police  themselves,  the 
court,  and  other  interested  agencies — on  all  police  contacts, 
past  and  present,  with  a  given  juvenile 

2.  To  define  delinquency  areas 

3.  To  throw  light  on  community  conditions  that  may  con- 
tribute to  delinquency 

4.  For  use  in  evaluation  of  a  delinquency  prevention  program 

Such  records  as  are  maintained  should  be  as  brief  as  practicable 
and  to  the  point.  For  example,  a  patrol  officer's  report  form  for  taking 
a  child  into  custody  should  cover  all  the  facts  needed  but  should  be 
simple  and  brief  enough  to  ensure  the  officer's  cooperative  participa- 
tion in  the  report  system. 
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The  main  areas  of  controversy  in  regard  to  police  records  on 
children  are  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  cases  to  be  recorded  and  who 
should  have  access  to  these  records. 

There  is  little  question  that  records  should  be  maintained  on 
all  cases  wherein  a  bona  fide  complaint  is  received,  an  investigation 
made,  or  a  child  taken  into  custody — in  other  words,  on  any  case 
involving  a  child  that  requires  action  and  disposition  by  the  police. 

There  is  a  question,  however,  as  to  whether  records  should  be 
kept  of  informal  contacts  between  the  police  and  children,  such  as  in 
checking  juveniles  who  are  on  the  street  late  at  night.  Those  who 
favor  keeping  records  of  such  contacts  argue  that  the  information 
they  provide  can  be  of  great  value  in  later  case  investigations  and  that 
they  also  provide  data  on  community  conditions  affecting  children. 
Opponents  of  this  record-keeping  maintain  that  it  is  of  little  practical 
value  in  light  of  the  total  administrative  effort  expended  on  it  and  that, 
unless  carefully  protected,  such  records  may  be  used  to  the  detriment 
of  some  individuals  in  later  life.  This  matter  evidently  needs  further 
study  and  discussion. 

The  records  on  an  offense  committed  by  a  child  should  include 
a  record  of  the  complaint  and  of  its  clearance;  if  the  child  is  taken  into 
custody,  there  would  also  be  a  booking  entry. 

The  question  of  how  the  booking  of  a  child  should  differ  from 
that  of  an  adult  needs  clarification.  Should  there  be  a  separate  book? 
Those  who  advocate  a  separate  book  for  juveniles  seek  to  ensure  that 
certain  interested  persons  can  have  access  to  this  record  and  yet  be 
restricted  from  gaining  knowledge  of  other  details  in  the  case.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  nature  of  the  offense  be  omitted  and  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  book  be  limited  to  parents,  attorneys,  and  other  persons  or 
agencies  having  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  case. 

There  would  also  be  a  record  of  the  investigation  in  a  juvenile 
case,  including  any  social  information  gathered.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  record  should  be  made  available  only  to  the  juvenile  court  and 
its  probation  officer  and  to  social  agencies  having  a  legitimate  interest 
in  the  case. 

There  should  be  complete  understanding  and  formal  agreement 
amongst  the  various  agencies  affected  as  to  the  use  that  may  be  made 
of  the  information  taken  from  police  records. 

Conference  discussion  on  the  question  of  safeguards  showed  that  all  the 
participants  believed  that  some  measure  of  confidentiality  of  records  was  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  children  involved.  The  participants  dis- 
agreed, however,  as  to  the  extent  of  confidentiality  needed  or  possible,  in  view  of 
statutory  laws,  the  interpretation  of  those  laws,  and  departmental  policy.  The 
chairman  therefore  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  statement  on  this  question 
for  the  conference.     This  read  as  follows: 

The  same  safeguards  provided  in  the  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act 
regarding  the  confidentiality  of  juvenile  court  records  should  be  observed 
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by  law  enforcement  agencies  in  protecting  the  welfare  of  children  dealt 
with  by  police  because  of  behavior  problems. 

This  includes  the  withholding  of  such  records  from  indiscriminate 
public  inspection.  Access  to  such  records  is  confined  to  official  agencies, 
havingr  responsibility  for  services  in  delinquency  matters  only,  or  to  other 
agencies  or  persons  having  a  demonstrable  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  Normally  other  police  personnel  should  not  be  given  access  to  such 
records,  especially  after  the  juvenile  concerned  has  reached  the  statutory 
age  of  criminal  responsibility. 

There  was  general  acceptance  of  this  statement,  but  some  dissent  was 
expressed.  Protest  was  made,  for  example,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  police  per- 
sonnel from  those  who  should  be  allowed  access  to  records  on  juveniles.  Effective 
law  enforcement,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  be  impeded  if  records  were  not  shared 
by  law  enforcement  agencies.  Some  participants  who  agreed  in  principle  with 
the  committee  statement  held  that  the  requirements  set  forth  could  not  be  met  in 
their  jurisdictions. 

The  question  of  which  method  should  be  used  for  maintaining 
juvenile  records  often  gives  poHce  departments  difficulty.  Generally, 
all  police  records  should  be  integrated  in  a  single  centralized  system. 
However,  from  an  operational  point  of  view  there  are  certain  advan- 
tages in  providing  for  segmentation  of  juvenile  records  within  the 
centralized  system,  and  if  the  department  has  a  juvenile  division 
there  are  even  greater  advantages  in  permitting  that  unit  to  maintain 
specialized  records.  For  example,  a  case  of  a  missing  child  reported 
in  one  precinct  station  and  found  in  another  could  probably  be  cleared 
more  promptly  through  separate  juvenile  unit  files  than  it  could  be 
through  a  central  record  system.  Certainly  separate  files  of  juvenile 
records  could  be  more  easily  studied  and  analyzed  than  centrally 
integrated  files  could  be.  General  control  of  records  could  still  be 
maintained  by  issuing  a  block  of  case  numbers  to  the  juvenile 
unit,  followed  by  regular  inspections. 

A  clearance  entry  on  a  complaint  or  offense  record  for  a  case 
involving  a  juvenile  should  refer  to  the  juvenile's  file  by  code,  in- 
cluding only  such  additional  information  exclusive  of  his  name  as  may 
be  needed  for  adequate  cross  reference. 

Fingerprints  and  photographs 

Whether  the  police  should  fingerprint  or  photograph  juveniles 
is  a  question  that  usually  provokes  much  debate. 

Some  State  laws  forbid  both  fingerprinting  and  photographing 
of  children  except  by  order  of  the  juvenile  court.  Elsewhere  the 
practice  is  determined  by  the  policy  of  the  police  department;  it 
varies  from  fingerprinting  of  all  children  taken  into  custody  and  sus- 
pected of  an  offense  to  fingerprinting  of  only  those  children  suspected 
of  serious  offenses.  Photographing  is  less  widespread  than  finger- 
printing, but  practice  follows  a  similar  pattern. 

Those  who  oppose  fingerprinting  juveniles  point  out  that  it 
stigmatizes  the  yoimgster,  simply  because  of  its  association  in  the 
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public  mind  with  criminal  procedure.  They  maintain  that  finger- 
printing is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  juvenile  court,  which 
seeks  to  avoid  treatment  of  the  juvenile  as  a  criminal.  They  also 
hold  that  the  psychological  effect  of  fingerprinting  is  harmful  to  the 
delinquent  child.  Already  prone  to  the  "tough  guy"  complex,  he 
may  be  pushed  further  in  this  direction  if  he  is  fingerprinted.  Although 
juvenile  court  laws  do  not  specifically  forbid  fingerprinting,  the  prac- 
tice violates  the  spirit  of  the  legislation.  And,  it  is  said,  other  means 
are  usually  sufficient  for  identification." 

Probably  the  most  formidable  argument  against  fingerprinting 
is  the  fact  that  print  records  may  be  misused  by  agencies  having 
access  to  them  for  personnel  purposes.  Improper  interpretation  of 
such  records  may  greatly  handicap  an  individual  in  later  life.  In- 
stances have  been  reported  in  which  branches  of  the  armed  forces  and 
public  and  private  employers  have  discriminated  against  individuals 
because  of  a  juvenile  record  uncovered  by  means  of  fingerprint  files. 

Those  in  favor  of  fingerprinting  children  point  out  that  it  is 
the  most  accurate  method  of  identification.  It  detects  the  offender 
and  protects  the  innocent.  It  gives  a  complete  record.  Further- 
more, they  say,  the  "tough  guy"  aura  of  fingerprinting  is  rapidly 
being  dissipated;  it  has  become  common  practice  in  industry  and 
government  to  fingerprint  all  employees — both  for  identification 
purposes  and  for  security  reasons."  It  is  also  maintained  that 
putting  a  child's  fingerprints  on  file  is  sometimes  very  effective  in 
preventing  future  offenses. 

Between  these  two  positions — one  protesting  the  stigmatization 
of  the  child  and  the  misuse  of  fingerprints,  the  other  calling  for  the  use 
of  every  means  of  identification  possible — a  middle  course  can  perhaps 
be  found. 

Some  rules  suggested  by  those  who  favor  the  use  of  finger- 
printing for  identification  but  who  want  to  protect  the  child  from 
injury  are  as  follows: 

1.  Fingerprinting  should  be  permitted  only  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  juvenile  court.  Appropriate  legislation  should  be 
adopted  by  each  State  to  make  such  judicial  authorization 
a  legal  requirement. 

2.  Authorization  for  fingerprinting  would  be  appropriate  for 
identification  purposes  in  the  following  types  of  situation: 

(a)  The  juvenile  has  been  taken  into  custody  as  the  sus- 
pected or  known  committer  of  a  serious  offense,  such  as 
robbery,  rape,  homicide,  manslaughter,  or  burglary  of 
serious  consequences. 

"  See  Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala,  "Juvenile  Offenders  Should  Not  Be  Fingerprinted," 
Federal  Probation,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1  {Jan.-Mar.  191^7),  p.  U6. 

"  See  Warden  L.  Clark  Schilder,  "Juvenile  Offenders  Should  Be  Fingerprinted," 
Federal  Probation,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1  {Jan.-Mar.  1H7),  p.  J^6. 
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(b)  The  juvenile  has  a  long  history  of  delinquency,  involving 
numerous  violations  of  the  law,  and  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  assume  that  this  pattern  of  behavior  may 
continue. 

(e)  The  juvenile  is  a  runaway  and  refuses  to  reveal  his 
identity. 

3.  If  it  is  found  by  the  police  or  the  court  that  a  juvenile 
who  has  been  fingerprinted  was  not  really  involved  in  the 
case  in  question,  all  prints  should  be  returned  to  the  court 
for  destruction. 

4.  If  fingerprints  are  taken  and  filed  in  local,  State,  or  Federal 
systems,  they  should  be  given  a  non-criminal  status  and 
maintained  on  a  civil  identification  card,  with  no  information 
that  would  disclose  the  reason  or  circumstances  for  which 
the  prints  were  taken. 

Some  objections  were  raised  to  the  proposed  rule  that  fingerprints  be  taken 
only  on  the  authorization  of  the  juvenile  court.  In  some  communities,  it  was 
held,  juvenile  court  officials  are  not  readily  accessible;  the  police  would  be  handi- 
capped in  carrying  out  their  duties.  It  was  also  maintained  that  since  finger- 
printing is  an  essential  tool  in  police  investigation,  it  should  not  require  juvenile 
court  sanction  any  more  than  any  other  technique. 

One  conference  participant  objected  to  fingerprinting  juveniles  under  any 
circumstances. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  conference  that  the  use  of  fingerprint  records 
could  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  use  of  other  types  of  records.  Therefore 
the  committee  charged  with  drafting  a  statement  on  safeguarding  records  was 
asked  to  cover  print  records.  The  portion  of  their  statement  dealing  with  safe- 
guarding fingerprint  records  reads  as  follows: 

The  same  safeguards  that  apply  to  other  records  on  juveniles  apply 
with  special  force  to  fingerprints,  which  are  basically  a  form  of  record. 
No  juvenile  fingerprints  should  be  recorded  in  a  criminal  section  of  any 
central  fingerprint  registry.  Because  of  the  connotations  of  criminality 
associated  with  fingerprinting  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  their  use  should 
be  held  to  occasions  where  identification  hinges  upon  evidence  available 
only  through  their  use,  and  where  sanctioned  by  law  or  juvenile  court 
policies.  In  many  jurisdictions,  the  consent  of  the  juvenile  court  must  be 
obtained  before  such  procedures  are  utilized.  Such  fingerprints  should  be 
destroyed  after  this  purpose  has  been  served. 

The  conference  did  not  consider  the  question  of  photographs  of  juveniles. 
Presumably  the  requirements  relating  to  the  use  and  safeguarding  of  fingerprint 
records  would  also  apply  to  photographs.  In  any  case,  photographs  are  rarely 
found  necessary  in  police  work  with  juveniles. 
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III. 


POLICE  SERVICES 
FOR  NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN 


CASES  INVOLVING  THE  NEGLECT  OF  CHILDREN 
frequently  come  to  the  attention  of  police  officers  for  action.  The 
procedures  used  by  the  police  in  these  cases  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  used  in  delinquency  cases.  However,  certain  features 
of  these  cases  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  require  additional  dis- 
cussion. 


Investigation 


In  some  communities,  one  or  more  social  agencies  may  have  by 
statute  or  charter  a  responsibility  for  providing  protective  services  in 
behalf  of  children  who  are  neglected  or  abused. 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  which  agency  is  best  fitted  to  offer  services 
to  these  children,  the  conference  participants  recognized  that  the  pattern  for 
handling  neglect  cases  varies  from  community  to  community  and  so  confined 
themselves  to  stressing  that  "the  responsibility  of  each  agency  involved  should 
be  worked  out  in  a  cooperative  manner." 

A  police  officer  called  in  on  the  case  of  a  neglected  child  should 
first  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  case.  He  can  then  decide  whether  the  case  calls  for  further  action, 
and  if  so,  whether  it  should  be  court  action  or  adjustment  through  a 
non-authoritative  agency.  If  court  action  is  needed,  the  officer  must 
decide  whether  it  should  be  on  behalf  of  the  child  or  directed  at  the 
adult  involved  in  the  case. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  police  officer  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  neglect  case.  The  child  himself  may  be  too  young  to  give 
an  accurate  account  of  what  has  happened  to  him,  and  he  might  be 
afraid  to  tell  the  officer  the  true  story.  The  very  neighbor  who  called 
the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  police  may  later  be  reluctant  to  testify 
against  the  parents  of  the  child.  Under  such  conditions  the  police 
officer  is  often  hard  pressed  to  make  an  adequate  investigation. 

In  his  contacts  with  reporting  or  complaining  neighbors,  the 
officer  will  have  to  persuade  them  that  they  should  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  in  order  to  protect  the  children  concerned.     Whenever 
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possible,  he  should  promise  them  that  their  names  will  not  be  involved 
in  further  action  on  the  case  unless  there  is  need  for  such  in  legally 
proving  the  neglect  or  contributing  charge. 

In  dealing  with  the  parents  of  an  allegedly  neglected  child,  the 
officer  investigating  the  case  must  keep  in  mind  the  many  pressures 
that  may  have  caused  the  parents  to  be  guilty  of  neglect.  It  might  be 
helpful  if  the  officer  lets  the  parents  know  that  he  understands  about 
such  pressures  and  encourages  them  to  talk  about  their  problems  as 
they  see  them.  In  this  way  the  officer  may  be  able  to  see  possible 
strengths  in  the  family  that  could  be  drawn  upon  to  bring  about 
adjustment. 

The  officer  should  be  certain  to  learn  whether  the  present 
instance  of  neglect  is  an  isolated  incident  or  whether  it  is  part  of  a 
long-time  pattern  of  neglect  that  would  call  for  court  action. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  for  the  police  officer  to 
arrange  for  pictures  to  be  taken  within  the  home.  This  would  be  to 
provide  visual  proof  of  undesirable  conditions  that  may  exist.  Calling 
appropriate  persons  to  witness  such  conditions  is  sometimes  advisable 
also.  In  a  case  where  cruelty  on  the  part  of  a  parent  toward  a  child 
is  indicated,  a  licensed  physician  should  be  asked  to  make  a  physical 
examination  of  the  child  so  that  he  could  testify  in  court. 

Shelter  Care 

The  lack  of  adequate  shelter  care  facilities  for  neglected  children 
presents  just  about  as  great  a  problem  for  the  police  as  the  lack  of 
detention  facilities  for  children  needing  secure  custody.  Often  the 
only  shelter  care  offered  is  in  the  facility  used  for  delinquents. 

In  those  communities  where  facilities  for  the  shelter  care  of 
neglected  or  abandoned  children  do  exist,  they  are  usually  operated 
by  public  or  private  social  agencies.  The  police  should  develop  a 
close  working  relationship  with  these  organizations.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  whereby  police  officers  can  have  access  to  the  shelter 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  In  communities  where  no  adequate 
or  separate  facilities  exist,  it  is  the  obvious  responsibility  of  the  police 
to  work  vigorously  with  other  groups  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  such  facilities. 

The  police  should  put  a  neglected  child  in  shelter  only  when 
absolutely  necessary,  that  is,  when  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  child 
is  in  immediate  danger.  Otherwise  the  child  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  his  parents  pending  further  consideration  of  the  case  by 
the  authorities  or  study  and  recommendation  by  the  social  agencies 
called  in. 

The  police  should  be  certain  to  let  the  juvenile  court  and  the 
parents  know  when  a  child  is  being  placed  in  shelter.     If  school  is 
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in  session,  the  school  authorities  should  also  be  notified,  either  by  the 
parents  or  the  police.  Court  action  should  be  initiated  within  24 
hours.^'    Court  procedures  should  be  arranged  to  make  this  possible. 


Police  Disposition 


In  dealing  with  neglected  children  the  police  should  bear  in 
mind  society's  long-term  objective:  the  reestablishment  of  the  home. 
The  disposition  made  should  be  in  accord  with  this  objective. 

Court  action 

Court  action  involving  the  neglect  of  children  is  called  for  when: 

1.  The  alleged  neglect  constitutes  an  immediate  danger  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  child  and  the  facts  on  hand  are 
sufficient  to  support  a  petition. 

2.  The  alleged  neglect  does  not  constitute  immediate  danger 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  child,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  court  action  or  service  is  needed  to  protect 
or  aid  the  child  and  the  facts  on  hand  are  sufficient  to  support 
a  petition. 

If  these  conditions  do  not  strictly  apply,  the  police  may  try 
other  dispositions  first,  if  the  department  policy  and  agreement  with 
the  local  courts  permit  such  steps.  Policies  relative  to  court  action 
against  adults  should  be  worked  out  jointly  by  the  police  department, 
the  juvenile  court,  other  courts  that  might  be  involved,  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office. 

Referral  to  a  non-authoritative  agency 

As  mentioned  before,  in  dealing  with  neglect  situations,  it  is 
important  for  the  police  officer  to  be  aware  of  the  many  pressures  that 
may  cause  parents  to  neglect  their  children.  Rather  than  being  will- 
ful, the  neglect  may  simply  be  a  symptom  of  the  fact  that  these  pres- 
sures have  mounted  beyond  control.  In  such  cases,  the  police  officer 
may  find  it  most  suitable  to  refer  the  parents  to  a  social  agency  for 
help.  Through  such  means  as  good  interviewing  techniques,  the 
police  officer  should  try  to  differentiate  between  those  who  want  to  be 
and  can  be  helped  by  a  social  agency  and  those  who  have  shown  by 
willful  neglect  of  their  children  that  they  need  the  authoritative  service 
of  the  court. 


'^  See  page  18  for  conference  comments  on  a  similar  provision  pertaining  to  the 
detention  of  delinquent  children. 
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A  police  officer  should  be  informed  about  the  community  agen- 
cies that  can  be  of  service  in  neglect  cases.  Definite  policies  for 
referral  should  be  arranged  between  the  police  and  such  agencies. 
Close  working  relations  with  the  agencies  will  enable  the  police  depart- 
ment to  explain  their  services  to  parents  in  need  of  referral. 

Caution  to  parents 

Minor  instances  of  neglect  or  misconduct  by  parents  toward 
their  children  may  most  appropriately  be  dealt  with  by  a  reprimand 
regarding  the  matter  and  a  warning  of  the  possible  consequences  if 
the  act  is  repeated.  For  example,  a  police  officer  may  be  called  to 
help  a  child  who  neighbors  report  is  being  beaten;  upon  investigating, 
the  officer  may  find  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  beating  is  beyond 
the  normal  discipline  within  parental  prerogatives.  However, 
if  the  facts  warrant  it,  the  officer  may  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  parents  that  under  certain  circumstances  such  an  incident  could 
lead  to  further  action  by  the  police  in  behalf  of  the  child. 
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IV. 


OFFENSES 
BY  ADULTS 
AGAINST  JUVENILES 


IN  ADDITION  to  being  concerned  with  children  who  mis- 
behave or  who  are  in  need  of  official  attention,  the  police  officer  is  also 
concerned  with  adults  who  commit  offenses  against  children.  In- 
cluded in  this  category  are  adults  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  minor,  parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  children,  and  those 
adults  who  use  children  for  sexual  purposes  or  who  otherwise  do  them 
harm. 


Possible  Courses  of  Action 

When  the  officer's  attention  is  centered  at  the  outset  on  bring- 
ing the  adult  in  the  case  to  justice,  the  investigation  and  court  action 
should  follow  the  procedures  commonly  used  for  any  offense  by  an 
adult. 

Certain  cases,  however,  may  present  problems  that  require  a 
choice  of  action  by  the  police  officer.  Sometimes,  facts  that  might 
lead  to  the  conviction  of  an  adult  are  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  centered  on  a  child,  as  in  a  case  of  delinquency 
or  neglect,  for  example.  In  other  words,  the  findings  in  such  cases 
might  equally  support  a  petition  on  behalf  of  a  child  or  a  criminal 
charge  against  an  adult. 

In  such  cases  the  following  considerations  might  affect  the 
decision  of  the  police  officer.  If  the  adult  is  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  child  the  effect  of  any  action  upon  the  continuing  relationship 
between  child  and  parent  will  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  adult  is  to  be  charged.  When  there 
is  a  question  with  respect  to  charging  an  adult,  the  facts  about  the 
adult's  conduct  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile 
court,  which  can  then  take  such  action  as  seems  advisable. 

Adults  charged  with  certain  forms  of  misconduct  in  relation  to 
juveniles  may  in  some  cases  be  appropriately  corrected  through  State 
or  county  regulatory  bodies.  The  State  Liquor  Control  Board  or  the 
Child  Labor  Control  Division  of  the  State  government  are  examples 
of  such  regulatory  agencies  that  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  certain 
cases.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  first  offense  in  which  an  adult 
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employer  has  failed  to  observe  the  State  child  labor  law,  the  police 
might  refer  the  adult  to  the  regulatory  agency  for  information  and 
for  future  inspection,  warning  him  that  further  offenses  would  lead 
to  legal  action.  This  policy  of  warning  for  first  offenses  will  often 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  case  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  court  calendars  from  becoming  overcrowded.  The  policy 
governing  such  cases  should  be  worked  out  cooperatively  by  the  police 
and  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Testimony  of  Children 

An  officer  investigating  an  offense  of  an  adult  against  a  child 
is  confronted  with  the  difficult  problem  of  getting  the  child's  story. 
For  young  children  the  line  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real  is 
often  shadowy.  The  officer  must  beware  of  false  testimony.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  sex  offenses.  Precocious  children, 
over-stimulated  by  the  publicity  given  to  sex  offenders  or  simply  by 
their  environment,  have  been  known  to  accuse  adults  falsely  of  such 
offenses.  The  testimony  of  children  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
checked  for  consistency;  corroborative  evidence  should  always  be 
sought.  When  an  adult  male  is  alleged  to  have  contributed  to  the 
sexual  delinquency  of  a  minor  girl,  a  policewoman  should  always  be 
called  in  to  arrange  for  a  physical  examination  of  the  girl  and  for 
laboratory  tests,  to  obtain  the  girl's  story,  and  to  plan  for  appropriate 
disposition  of  the  girl. 

Where  the  adult  in  question  is  the  child's  parent  or  relative, 
particular  problems  are  encountered.  Children  are  normally  re- 
luctant to  give  unfavorable  information  about  parents  or  substitute- 
parents  and,  if  induced  to  do  so,  may  suffer  a  feeling  of  guilt  that  will 
seriously  impede  their  emotional  development.  Consequently,  an 
officer  should  proceed  with  great  delicacy,  discharging  his  duty  with 
the  least  possible  harm  to  the  child. 

Children  Held  as  Witnesses 

Children  whose  testimony  is  crucial  for  the  conviction  of  an 
adult  may  be  held  as  material  witnesses.  In  many  communities  such 
children  are  held  for  prolonged  periods  in  the  secure  custody  facilities 
commonly  used  for  delinquent  children.  While  this  matter  may  be 
beyond  the  immediate  province  of  the  police,  they  can  perform  a 
service  by  calling  public  attention  to  the  need  for  suitable  facilities 
for  holding  children  who  are  material  witnesses. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND 
TRAINING  OF  POLICE 
FOR  WORK 
WITH  JUVENILES 


THE  PRECEDING  DISCUSSION  makes  it  fairly  apparent 
that  police  work  in  behalf  of  delinquents  and  other  children  requires 
skill  and  training.  Advances  in  theory  and  practice  have  broadened 
the  role  of  the  police  officer  in  respect  to  the  welfare  of  children.  At 
the  same  time  the  growth  of  other  community  resources  has  made  the 
police  officer's  job  more  complex.  Not  only  must  he  have  additional 
skills  to  keep  up  with  his  own  work  but  he  must  also  learn  about  the 
services  of  other  agencies  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  effectively. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  police  departments  in  many  com- 
munities have  either  appointed  and  trained  officers  to  specialize  in 
work  with  children  or  have  set  up  special  juvenile  units,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  department.  In  the  findings  of  the  Special  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Project- International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
query,  50  percent  of  the  communities  covered  reported  that  they  have 
special  officers  on  the  police  force  for  work  with  juveniles.^"  The 
number  of  these  officers  varied  from  one  to  more  than  thirty. 

This  movement  toward  specialization  for  work  with  juveniles 
has,  of  course,  produced  its  problems.  Police  executives  have  had  to 
experiment  and  evolve  policies  largely  by  trial  and  error.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  questions  about  how  large  a  juvenile  unit  should  be 
and  what  its  duties  should  be.^° 


Juvenile  Control  Unit 

Specialized  juvenile  units  in  police  departments  are  known  by 
various  names  in  the  United  States.    They  are  called,  for  example, 

1"  See  Appendix  C,  pp.  67  ff. 

'"  One  participant  at  the  conference  asked  that  specific  and  detailed  consideration 
be  given  to  the  administration  and  organization  of  a  juvenile  unit  within  a  police 
department.  He  proposed  that  certain  organizational  charts  be  included  in  the 
Appendix  of  this  report.  The  conference  participants  felt,  however,  that  the  subject 
was  too  broad  and  could  be  dealt  with  in  too  many  ways  for  the  conference  to  handle  it 
adequately.  It  was  suggested  that  the  position  of  the  juvenile  unit  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  police  department  should  simply  be  emphasized.  After  reviewing  the  charts 
mentioned,  the  chairman  of  the  conference  and  others  who  had  favored  their  inclusipn 
decided  they  were  not  appropriate. 
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crime  prevention  bureaus,  youth  aid  bureaus,  juvenile  bureaus,  juve- 
nile divisions,  and  juvenile  control  bureaus.  In  this  report  the  term 
juvenile  control  unit  is  used.  The  advantage  in  public  relations  of 
having  a  single  common  name  for  such  a  unit  throughout  the  country 
is  obvious. 

An  evident  generalization  that  might  be  made  about  the 
recommended  size  of  a  juvenile  control  unit  is  that  it  should  be  large 
enough  to  handle  the  demands  for  its  services.  This  might  depend  in 
some  degree  on  the  proportion  of  juvenile  cases  in  the  total  caseload, 
though  evidently  this  proportion  would  not  always  give  a  true  measure 
of  the  need.  An  added  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  work  designed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  crime  in  the  city. 
It  is  suggested  that  in  general  no  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
police  personnel  should  be  assigned  to  the  juvenile  control  unit. 

The  following  duties  are  suggested  as  appropriate  for  a  juvenile 
control  unit: 

1.  Processing  to  disposition  juvenile  cases  investigated  by 
other  units,  with  the  possible  exception  of  traffic  cases 

2.  Special  patrolling  of  known  juvenile  hangouts  where  con- 
ditions harmful  to  the  welfare  of  children  are  known  or 
suspected 

3.  Maintenance  of  records  on  juvenile  cases 

4.  Planning  and  coordinating  a  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
gram 

The  question  of  a  juvenile  officer's  responsibility  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  offenses  looms  large  in  those  departments  big  enough  to 
allow  for  a  great  deal  of  specialization.  Some  such  departments  hold 
investigation  by  juvenile  officers  to  a  minimum,  assigning  cases  to 
be  cleared  to  an  appropriate  squad  without  reference  to  the  age  of 
the  person  thought  to  have  committed  the  offense.  In  others,  the 
juvenile  control  unit  routinely  investigates  certain  offenses  connected 
with  children.  In  this  latter  instance,  the  juvenile  control  unit  might 
be  given  responsibility  for  investigating  and  processing  to  disposition 
such  specific  cases  as: 

1.  Offenses  concerning  children  in  a  family,  such  as  neglect, 
abuse,  or  abandonment 

2.  Adults  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor;  employ- 
ing minors  in  injurious,  immoral,  or  improper  vocations  or 
practices;  and  admitting  minors  to  improper  places 

3.  Possession  or  sale  of  obscene  literature  when  children  are 
involved 

4.  Bicycle  thefts 

5.  Offenses  committed  on  school  property 
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6.  Sex  offenses  involving  juveniles,  except  forcible  rape 

7.  Gang  warfare  among  juveniles,  and  other  such  cases 

The  head  of  the  juvenile  control  unit  should  be  given  rank 
commensurate  to  that  of  other  unit  heads  with  equal  responsibility. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  the  juvenile  control  unit  to  have 
separate  quarters  in  the  police  station.  If  possible,  the  outside  en- 
trance to  these  quarters  should  be  so  located  that  children  and  their 
parents  can  come  and  go  without  passing  through  other  quarters  in  the 
building.  But  access  to  the  other  sections  should  be  easy  and  con- 
venient for  the  juvenile  officers. 

Selection  and  Training 
for  Work  with  Juveniles 

Even  in  police  departments  that  are  too  small  to  permit  much 
specialization  for  work  with  juveniles,  it  is  necessary  to  select  and 
train  personnel  if  they  are  to  do  a  good  job  with  children  along  with 
their  other  duties.  And  large  departments  should  have  a  more  highly 
developed  policy  of  choosing  and  training  officers  for  work  with 
juveniles. 

Selection  of  juvenile  officers 

There  are  at  least  three  different  schools  of  thought  as  to  how 
juvenile  officers  should  be  appointed,  but  all  agree  that  the  candidate 
should  meet  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  appointment  to 
the  general  police  force.  These  requirements,  it  is  agreed,  should 
include  graduation  from  high  school  or  its  equivalent,  good  health, 
measuring  up  to  certain  height  and  weight  standards,  and  passing 
written  and  oral  examinations. 

The  principal  difference  of  opinion  centers  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  juvenile  police  officer  should  be  selected  as  such, 
meeting  special  requirements,  or  should  be  drawn  from  the  general 
police  force,  with  preference  shown  those  men  and  women  who  have 
special  aptitudes  for  work  with  juveniles. 

Those  who  take  the  first  position  maintain  that  since  certain 
qualifications  over  and  above  the  minimum  entrance  requirements 
are  desirable,  the  police  department  should  be  realistic  and  recruit 
juvenile  officers  specifically  in  terms  of  those  qualifications  and  from 
any  suitable  source. 

Another  group  maintains  that  juvenile  officers  are  first  and 
foremost  police  oflficers  and  should  therefore  be  drawn  from  existing 
police  personnel.    The  possibility  that  these  officers  may  be  reassigned 
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to  other  units  should  be  kept  in  mind,  it  is  pointed  out,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  assignments  to  special  units  are  on  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent basis. 

A  middle-of-the-road  position  is  taken  by  those  who  suggest 
that  juvenile  officers  be  recruited  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the  force 
but  then  assigned  to  regular  police  duties  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months  before  going  on  the  juvenile  squad. 

However  this  question  is  decided,  there  is  pretty  general  agree- 
ment that  a  juvenile  police  candidate  should  have  qualifications  over 
and  above  those  required  for  general  departmental  duty. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  conference  participants  did  not  discuss  the 
various  positions  represented  but  simply  agreed  that  a  minimum  basic  require- 
ment for  appointment  to  the  general  police  force  should  be  high  school  graduation 
or  its  equivalent.  It  was  further  agreed  that  juvenile  officers  should  be  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  police  force.  One  participant  suggested  the  additional 
requirement,  which  was  not  disputed,  that  candidates  for  the  position  of  juvenile 
officer  should  have  at  least  one  year's  experience  on  the  regular  police  force. 
It  was  recognized,  however,  that  this  last-mentioned  requirement  would  not 
usually  apply  to  policewomen  on  the  juvenile  squad. 

A  personality  and  temperament  suitable  for  contact  with  boys 
and  girls  and  an  interest  in  children  are  fundamental  requisites  for  a 
juvenile  officer.  Work  with  juveniles  requires  patience  and  under- 
standing. The  juvenile  officer,  in  addition  to  working  with  children, 
must  be  able  to  work  with  parents  and  with  persons  in  other  agencies, 
both  public  and  private. 

Assuming  the  juvenile  police  officer  is  appointed  from  the  de- 
partment staff,  his  experience  and  past  performance  should,  of  course, 
be  evaluated.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  any  experience 
the  candidate  had  prior  to  becoming  a  police  officer.  Experience  in 
working  with  youth,  such  as  in  teaching  or  recreation  work,  would 
indicate  an  officer's  interest  in  the  field  and  possibly  suggest  his 
fitness  for  a  juvenile  officer  position. 

Some  departments  have  developed  procedures  for  selecting 
juvenile  officers.  Such  procedures  include  testing  for  social  adapta- 
bility, psychiatric  or  psychological  tests,  and  evaluation  of  the  candi- 
date's background,  general  appearance,  and  personality. 

Training  officers  for  work  with  juveniles 

The  conference  participants  felt  that  particular  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  training  officers  for  work  with  juveniles.  They  recommended  that  every 
police  department  include  a  comprehensive  orientation  to  children's  problems  in 
the  in-service  training  program  for  the  general  force  ("almost  making  every 
officer  a  juvenile  officer"),  and  that  frequent  refresher  courses  be  offered  in  a 
continuing  training  program.  Furthermore,  it  was  agreed  that  "it  is  imperative 
that  juvenile  officers  be  given  specialized  training." 

These  points  made  at  the  conference  had  been  elaborated  on  to  some 
extent  in  the  review  document. 
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Training  the  general  force.  All  police  officers  should  have 
some  training  in  work  with  juveniles.  As  was  indicated  earlier,  the 
man  on  the  beat  and  the  man  in  the  patrol  car  both  have  frequent 
contacts  with  children  and  are  responsible  for  an  important  part  of 
the  work  in  almost  every  case  involving  a  juvenile.  Furthermore,  it 
is  desirable  for  every  officer  to  have  some  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  operation  of  special  units  within  the  department  and  of  the 
relation  of  his  work  to  that  of  the  other  units. 

General  training  relating  to  work  with  juveniles  should  be  a 
part  of  recruit  and  in-service  training.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
juvenile  control  unit  should  help  to  develop  this  phase  of  the  program. 
It  should  include  lectures  and  discussion  covering  the  following  sub- 
jects: laws  relating  to  children;  the  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  for 
delinquent  youth;  organization  and  duties  of  the  juvenile  control 
unit;  responsibility  of  individual  officers  and  of  other  units  in  cooper- 
ating with  the  juvenile  control  unit;  and  the  relationship  of  police 
work  to  work  done  by  other  agencies  in  the  treatment  program  for 
delinquent  youth. 

Training  special  officers.  Training  for  special  juvenile  offi- 
cers must  generally  be  handled  somewhat  differently.  Only  a  few 
police  departments  (and  those  very  large,  of  course)  are  able  to  de- 
velop their  own  programs.  Smaller  departments  must  usually  rely 
upon  outside  help.  At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  thorough 
training  courses  designed  primarily  for  juvenile  police  officers.  How- 
ever, in  several  States  ^'  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  this  field  of 
training  and  new  programs  have  already  been  begun  or  are  being 
developed — generally  with  university  participation — that  will  offer 
increased  training  opportunities  to  candidates. 

In  working  out  a  local  or  regional  training  program,  the  police 
administrators  should  certainly  invite  persons  from  related  fields  to 
join  them  in  making  plans.  Such  professionally  qualified  persons  as 
judges,  probation  officers,  social  workers,  lawyers,  and  public  health 
and  welfare  administrators  can  contribute  a  great  deal  toward  an 
effective  training  program.^-  It  is  up  to  the  police  department,  how- 
ever, to  take  the  initiative  in  inviting  such  inter-disciplinary  planning 
and  participation. 

A  curriculum  for  such  a  training  program  might  very  well  in- 
clude the  following: 

1.  Philosophy  of  police  work  with  juveniles 

2.  Laws  pertaining  to  juveniles 

3.  Conditioning  factors  in  juvenile  delinquency 

-'  In  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  for  example. 

-"-'  See  Nafional  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  Rela- 
tionship of  the  Police  to  Social  Agencies  (National  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1953),  p.  8. 
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4.  Duties  of  a  juvenile  control  unit 

5.  Intra-departmental  relationship  between  the  juvenile  con- 
trol unit  and  other  police  units  and  personnel 

6.  Interviewing 

7.  Screening  process 

8.  Dispositions 

9.  Knowledge  and  use  of  community  resources 

10.  Records 

11.  Developing  good  relationships  with  related  agencies  and 
the  public 

12.  Preventing  delinquency  through  community  organization 

Police  departments  in  communities  that  have  a  college  or  uni- 
versity are  at  an  advantage  since  they  can  usually  obtain  university 
participation  in  developing  their  training  program.  Schools  of  police 
administration,  departments  of  sociology,  schools  of  social  work,  law 
schools,  and  other  such  divisions  should  all  be  approached  by  the  police 
department  for  the  possible  assistance  they  can  give.  Courses  may  be 
offered  either  in  the  regular  university  setting  or  at  police  headquar- 
ters. Regional  programs  can  also  be  developed  through  State  uni- 
versity branches.  Several  States  might  join  together  to  sponsor 
an  institute  for  juvenile  officers. 

Whenever  possible,  a  police  department  should  make  educa- 
tional leave  available,  for  both  preliminary  and  advanced  training. 
A  staff  officer  given  educational  leave  may  later  repay  the  depart- 
ment's investment  in  him  many  times  by  passing  on  his  acquired 
knowledge  and  skills  to  other  officers. 

By  carefully  explaining  the  need  for  special  training  in  this 
field  to  the  appropriate  authorities  and  to  civic  gi'oups,  police  ad- 
ministrators may  often  secure  the  funds  needed  to  send  officers  away 
for  further  training.  But  at  the  present  time  in  most  States  the  first 
job  of  the  local  police  administrator  is  to  show  State  agency  and  uni- 
versity officials  that  he  is  interested  in  having  a  training  progi'am 
established  for  juvenile  police  officers.  Otherwise  he  will  find  rela- 
tively few  places  he  can  send  men  to  for  training. 
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VI. 


POLICE 

RELATIONSHIP    WITH 
OTHER  AGENCIES 


IN  ALMOST  EVERY  ASPECT  of  their  work  with  juveniles 
the  police  must  have  contact  with  one  or  more  other  agencies  in  the 
community.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  police  services  are 
only  a  part  of  the  total  community  effort  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
children  and  young  people.  For  police  services  to  be  made  most 
effective,  then,  they  should  be  planned  in  relationship  to  the  over-all 
community  program  as  well  as  to  the  services  offered  by  individual 
agencies. 

Community  Planning 

Experience  has  shown  the  public  and  private  agencies  in  our 
communities  that  they  can  do  a  much  more  effective  and  economical 
job  in  meeting  the  social  needs  of  people  if  they  plan  and  coordinate 
their  efforts.  Therefore,  in  many  communities  the  agencies  have 
gotten  together  to  form  community  planning  bodies,  known  by  such 
names  as  "health  and  welfare  council,"  "council  of  social  agencies," 
"commimitj'-  council,"  and  the  like. 

As  a  major  public  service  in  a  community,  the  police  depart- 
ment should  take  part  in  this  community  planning  and  be  a  member 
of  any  coordinating  council  that  may  exist.  The  Special  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Project- International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
query  on  poUce  services  revealed  that  48  percent  of  the  police  depart- 
ments responding  were  not  represented  on  a  community  planning 
body.^  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  in  many  communities  there  were 
no  such  planning  bodies  to  which  the  police  could  belong.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  police  should  join  with  other  interested  agencies 
and  persons  to  establish  a  council.  Consultative  services  for  this 
purpose  are  available  from  Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
America,  Inc.,  from  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association, 
and  from  various  State  departments. 

Insofar  as  services  to  children  are  concerned,  the  police  depart- 
ment might  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  planning  body  such 
matters  as: 

1.  The  delinquency  rate 

^  See  pp.  75  ff. 
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2.  Focal  points  of  delinquency  and  crime  in  the  community 

3.  Areas  where  services  needed  for  families  and  children  are 
lacking 

4.  Inadequacy  of  detention  or  shelter  care  facilities 

5.  Need  for  new  laws  or  revision  or  repeal  of  existing  laws 

6.  Need  for  greater  interpretation  to  the  public  of  existing  laws 

7.  Need  for  additional  personnel  to  serve  juveniles 

8.  Need  for  assistance  in  conducting  training  programs 

The  community  planning  meetings  are  also  the  place  to  work 
out  problems  as  to  which  agency  can  best  conduct  programs  to  meet 
various  community  needs. 

Association  with  the  community  planning  body  thus  gives  the 
police  an  opportunity  to  understand  better  their  own  position  in  the 
composite  picture  of  services  to  the  community;  to  bring  their  services 
and  their  needs  to  the  attention  of  other  agencies,  and  through  them  to 
the  public;  and  to  learn  what  resources  can  be  called  upon  for  assist- 
ance when  needed. 

Working  Relationship 
with  Individual  Agencies 

Although  police  officers,  and  particularly  special  juvenile 
officers,  should  be  familiar  with  the  contribution  and  operation  of  all 
agencies  in  the  community  (and  here  an  up-to-date  directory  of  agen- 
cies can  be  of  great  value),  it  is  clear  that  the  major  part  of  their  work 
with  children  will  involve  contact  with  only  a  limited  number  of 
agencies.  This  contact  should  normally  be  close  and  continuous  and 
therefore  the  relationship  should  be  based  on  a  clear  understanding  and 
amicable  acceptance  of  the  role  of  each  of  the  participants. 

The  agencies  with  which  the  police  have  most  frequent  contact 
are  the  juvenile  court  and  its  probation  department,  the  public  welfare 
department,  recreation  and  other  such  group  work  agencies,  private 
family  and  children's  agencies,  and  the  public  schools.  There  will  be 
specific  matters  about  which  the  police  will  have  to  reach  agreement 
with  each  of  these  agencies.  In  every  case,  however,  a  few  fundamen- 
tal arrangements  will  apply,  among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  One  or  more  representatives  of  the  police  department  should 
meet  with  the  executive  and  other  key  administrative  personnel  of  the 
other  agency  to  plan  jointly  how  the  two  agencies  can  work  together  to 
serve  juveniles  and  their  parents.  The  meeting  should  be  one  of  a 
continuing  series  so  that  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  relationship 
when  necessary. 
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2.  Agreements  resulting  from  such  joint  planning  should  be  put 
in  writing  whenever  possible  so  that  they  will  be  available  to  members 
of  the  police  department  and  of  the  other  agency  who  did  not  attend 
the  meeting.  This  written  agreement  should  be  amended  as  changes 
are  made  at  subsequent  meetings. 

3.  The  police  department  and  the  other  agency  should  arrange 
for  a  speaker  from  each  of  them  to  appear  before  staff  members  of  the 
other  to  explain  how  his  agency  functions  and  what  it  can  contribute 
to  the  work  of  the  other.  Each  group  should  also  arrange  for  its  staff 
members  to  visit  the  premises  of  the  other  group. 

4.  The  police  should  invite  speakers  from  the  social  casework 
field  and  from  recreation  work  to  appear  before  conferences  of  law 
enforcement  agencies.  They  should  likewise  indicate  their  interest 
and  willingness  to  participate  in  conferences  of  representatives  from 
these  fields. 

As  was  stated  before,  special  problems  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  with  individual  agencies  concerned,  as  in  the  following  instances. 

With  the  juvenile  court  (including  the  probation 
department) 

A  number  of  matters  call  for  meeting  and  agreement  by  the 
police  and  the  juvenile  court.     Some  examples  are  as  follows: 

1.  Each  should  interpret  to  the  other  the  framework  of  admin- 
istrative policy  and  procedure  within  which  it  operates. 
Organization  charts  are  useful  for  this.  Legal  provisions 
controlling  functions  and  program  should  be  thoroughly 
explained. 

2.  The  specific  functions  of  the  police  and  of  the  court  should 
be  carefully  defined,  with  particular  attention  given  to  the 
extent  of  the  police  investigation  and  the  tj^De  of  report  to 
be  submitted  to  the  probation  department. 

3.  Definite  policies  governing  detention  and  shelter  care  should 
be  worked  out,  covering  both  delinquent  and  neglected 
children. 

4.  An  arrangement  should  be  made  so  that  police  officers  do  not 
need  to  attend  juvenile  court  hearings  to  testify  except  when 
the  facts  in  the  case  are  disputed. 

5.  A  method  should  be  worked  out  for  the  juvenile  court  to 
inform  the  police  about  the  final  disposition  of  cases  initiated 
by  the  police. 
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Of  the  foregoing  items,  number  5  received  particular  attention  from  the 
conference  participants,  who  expressed  their  approval  of  it  as  worded.  The  other 
items  were  not  considered  in  detail. 

With  casework  agencies 

Some  of  the  important  areas  that  should  be  clarified  in  the 
police-social  casework  agency  relationship  are: 

1.  Definite  agreement  should  be  reached  as  to  the  types  of 
cases  that  the  police  are  to  refer  to  the  treatment  agency. 

2.  Methods  of  referral  should  be  agreed  upon. 

3.  Police  officers  should  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
agency's  intake  workers,  with  whom  they  will  work  on  most 
cases.  Understanding  between  the  officer  and  the  intake 
worker  will  make  it  easier  for  the  police  to  get  minor  ques- 
tions and  problems  settled. 

With  the  schools 

The  schools  and  the  police  department  frequently  have  occa- 
sion to  work  together  in  the  case  of  juveniles  who  are  in  need  of 
special  types  of  help  from  community  agencies.  Policies  must  be 
jointly  formulated  that: 

1.  Define  the  role  of  the  police  in  relation  to  truants,  clarifying 
the  relationship  between  attendance  officers  and  police 
officers 

2.  Specify  the  violations  of  law  within  the  school  building  that 
school  officials  will  report  to  the  police  for  investigation 

3.  Specify  procedures  that  an  officer  will  follow  in  taking  a 
child  into  custody  at  school  or  in  interviewing  a  youngster  at 
school 

4.  Establish  police  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  children 
from  adults  loitering  around  school  grounds  with  unlawful 
intent 

5.  Specify  the  extent  to  which  school  records  will  be  made 
available  to  police  officers  and  police  records  available  to 
school  personnel 

6.  Set  forth  police  responsibility  for  regulation  of  juvenile 
pedestrian  traffic  to  and  from  school  and  for  aiding  in 
traffic  safety  education 

7.  Provide  for  police  services  in  handling  large  crowds  at 
athletic  meets  and  social  functions 
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With  recreation  and  other  group  work  agencies 

In  meeting  with  executives  and  appropriate  employees  of 
individual  leisure  time  agencies,  the  police  should  try  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  a  number  of  matters.     For  example: 

1.  The  type  of  cases  to  be  referred  to  the  leisure  time  agency. 
Some  agencies  want  to  work  only  with  children  who  are  just 
beginning  to  show  behavior  problems,  and  refuse  to  work 
with  children  who  have  been  involved  in  more  than  one 
offense.  Some  agencies  work  with  adults  who  might  also 
profitably  be  referred. 

2.  The  use  of  the  leisure  time  agency's  facility  for  police 
interviewing  purposes.  Such  police  interviewing  in  recrea- 
tional facilities  should  be  carefully  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
effect  upon  the  juvenile  being  interviewed,  the  effect  on 
other  juveniles  at  the  agency,  and  the  possible  interference 
with  the  agency  program  activities. 

3.  Arrangements  for  the  police  officer  to  visit  the  leisure  time 
agency  as  a  friend  interested  in  observing  its  constructive 
activities.  The  friendly  contact  with  officers  can  be  helpful 
in  creating  greater  respect  for  law  enforcement  on  the  part 
of  the  children  participating  in  the  agency's  program. 

4.  The  procedures  that  an  officer  will  follow  in  taking  a  child 
into  custody  at  a  recreational  agency  or  in  interviewing  a 
child  at  a  recreation  agency. 

5.  Law  violations  that  take  place  on  agency  property  that  will 
be  reported  to  the  police  for  investigation. 

With  health  agencies 

There  are  many  occasions  when  a  police  officer  can  make  use  of 
a  community's  health  facilities  for  serving  the  needs  of  children  or 
their  parents.  City  hospitals,  private  hospitals,  specialized  health 
clinics,  county  and  city  health  departments,  and  emergency  clinics 
are  among  the  types  of  health  facilities  with  which  the  police  should 
be  well  acquainted.     To  insure  proper  use  of  health  facilities: 

1.  A  police  officer  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  intake 
policies  of  both  public  and  private  hospitals  and  of  out- 
patient clinics,  so  that  he  can  make  appropriate  referrals  to 
these  facilities. 

2.  Agreement  should  be  worked  out  regarding  the  use  of 
hospital  and  health  agency  records  by  the  police.  The 
availability  of  such  records  or  an  interpretation  of  them  can 
be  very  helpful  in  police  investigations. 


With  business  and  civic  groups 

Most  communities  have  a  number  of  business  and  civic  groups 
that  concern  themselves  with  youth  welfare  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community.  Among  such  are  the  men's  service  clubs,  women's 
clubs,  parent-teachers  associations,  veterans  organizations,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  so  on.  Representatives  of  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions participate  in  the  community  organization  process  as  members 
of  committees  of  the  council  of  social  agencies,  welfare  council,  or 
community  council.  These  organizations  play  an  important  role 
in  every  community.  Their  members  are  usually  representative  of 
the  civic-minded  and  more  active  citizenry.  They  are  interested 
in  such  public  services  as  the  police  department  offers.  These  or- 
ganizations should  be  aware  of  the  community  needs  as  the  police 
department  sees  them;  it  is  therefore  desirable  for  the  police  depart- 
ment to  maintain  a  close  relationship  with  them.  A  police  depart- 
ment can  do  a  number  of  things  in  working  with  these  groups,  such 
as  to: 

1.  Take  the  initiative  in  providing  speakers  to  appear  at 
meetings  of  these  organizations  to  interpret  the  total 
police  program  and  the  juvenile  program. 

2.  Get  members  of  the  police  department  who  are  also  members 
of  some  of  these  organizations  to  serve  as  special  advisory 
consultants  within  the  organizations  and  point  up  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  community.  Police  officers  who  are  parents 
and  have  children  in  school  should  become  members  of  the 
parent- teachers  association,  so  that  they  can  strengthen 
this  organization  in  its  concern  for  youth  welfare. 

3.  Invite  members  of  the  various  civic  groups  to  visit  police 
department  facilities  and  observe  such  portions  of  the 
police  work  as  would  be  of  value  and  interest  to  them. 

4.  Provide  written  information,  such  as  annual  reports,  to  keep 
these  groups  abreast  of  current  police  juvenile  activities. 

With  State  agencies 

Police  departments  need  to  develop  good  working  relation- 
ships with  appropriate  State  agencies,  particularly  those  concerned 
with: 

1.  Licensing  business  establishments 

2.  Licensing  foster  homes  and  institutions  for  children 

3.  Institutional  care  of  emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally 
retarded  children 
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4.  The  correctional  program  for  delinquents  in  training  schools 
and  on  placement  or  parole 

5.  Highway  traffic 

6.  Child  labor  laws 

7.  Protection  of  constitutional  rights  and  the  interpretation 
of  statutes 

With  the  press 

The  negative  aspect  of  police  relations  with  the  press  was  brought  up  at  the 
conference  as  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in 
many  communities  newspapers  are  still  printing  the  names  and  sometimes  the 
photographs  of  young  people  who  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  police  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Most  newspapers,  it  was  recognized,  refrain  from  this  practice  as  a 
matter  of  journalism  ethics,  but  it  was  felt  by  some  of  the  participants  that  statu- 
tory restrictions  should  be  sought  where  they  do  not  exist  in  order  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  children  concerned.  The  conference  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  newspapers  be  urged  to  adopt  a  policy  of  not  exploiting  the 
problems  and  delinquencies  of  young  people. 

Citizens  Advisory  Committee 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  police  work  with 
juveniles  and  the  programs  of  other  agencies  in  the  community  and 
because  of  the  great  interest  of  many  laymen  in  problems  affecting 
youth  and  children,  a  police  department  might  do  well  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  citizens  advisory  committee  to  assist  police  exec- 
utives in  planning  a  program  in  behalf  of  juveniles.  Such  a  group 
is  often  extremely  helpful  in  gaining  public  and  agency  support  for 
poUce  activities  in  behalf  of  young  people. 
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VII. 


PREVENTION  ACTIVITIES 
AND  RELATED 
POLICE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  JUVENILES 


WITHIN  THE  PAST  TWO  DECADES  police  departments 
in  many  communities  have  been  giving  greatly  increased  attention  to 
their  crime  prevention  function.  Much  of  this  activity  has  been 
directed  particularly  toward  juveniles.  Few  if  any  people  would 
object  to  police  interest  in  this  work,  but  the  particular  form  this 
activity  has  taken  in  some  places  has  provoked  question.  There  is 
no  objection  to  prevention,  in  other  words,  but  there  is  question  as 
to  what  type  of  prevention  program  is  appropriate  for  the  police  to 
undertake. 

Some  police  departments  have  followed  what  might  be  called 
a  "traditional"  line  in  their  prevention  programs.  Part  of  this  is 
simply  active  crime  repression.  They  have  stepped  up  their  surveil- 
lance of  questionable  businesses  and  establishments  and  have  acted 
to  suppress  such  activities  as  the  sale  of  narcotics  to  juveniles.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  worked  with  other  community  groups  to 
bring  about  better  services  for  children  and,  in  a  number  of  large 
cities,  to  convert  anti-social  groups  into  social  clubs.  This  kind  of 
program  usually  demands  the  formation  of  a  special  juvenile  control 
unit  within  the  department. 

Other  police  departments  have  undertaken  prevention  programs 
of  an  extended  nature — according  to  their  critics,  of  an  orerextended 
nature.  In  these  cases  the  police  sponsor  and  operate  recreation  and 
other  group  work  programs,  such  as  police  athletic  leagues,  junior 
deputy  sheriffs  organizations,  and  boys  and  girls  clubs.  They  may 
also  offer  voluntary  supervision  to  individual  delinquents,  as  indicated 
previously.^*  These  developments,  according  to  officials  in  police 
departments,  have  come  about  simply  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  either 
because  such  community  facilities  were  lacking  or  because  the  agencies 
responsible  for  these  services  were  not  able  to  or  simply  did  not  fulfill 
the  demands  made  upon  them.  The  response  to  this  argument  in  some 
of  the  communities  affected  has  been  that  the  police  have  undertaken 
these  activities  in  disregard  of  available  commuaity  facilities  and 
simply  as  a  public  relations  measure. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  these  various  points  of  view,  it  is  clear 

"  See  pp.  21t-27. 
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that  these  police  departments  are  active  and  interested.  They 
recognize  the  importance  of  and  the  need  for  preventive  work  with 
children.  In  the  more  detailed  discussion  of  prevention  programs  that 
follows,  therefore,  the  objective  will  be  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  police 
rather  than  to  condemn  any  particular  practice. 


Control  of  Conditions  Harmful  to  Juveniles 

A  preventive  activity  that  clearly  falls  within  an  accepted 
function  of  the  police  is  to  act  to  control  or  suppress  conditions  in  the 
community  that  might  lead  to  delinquency  or  crime.  These  condi- 
tions are  generally  part  of  certain  types  of  surroundings,  some  ex- 
amples of  which  are: 

1.  The  pool  room,  bowling  alley,  or  roller  rink  in  or  around 
which  children  are  allowed  to  loiter  to  an  unreasonably  late 
hour  and  where  the  very  young  may  be  allowed  to  smoke 
and  purchase  cigarettes,  and  the  upper-age  minors  to  drink 
beer  or  liquor 

2.  The  dance  hall,  bar,  or  cabaret  in  which  young  girls  learn 
to  drink  and  to  solicit  for  immoral  purposes 

3.  The  candy  store,  magazine  stand,  gift  shop  or  other  such 
establishment  that  sells  pornographic  materials 

4.  The  various  entertainment  establishments  that  attract  chil- 
dren during  school  hours  and  thereby  encourage  truancy 

During  normal  patrol  of  a  city,  police  officers  become  aware  of 
such  danger  areas.  It  is  evidently  reasonable  performance  of  their 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  regulating  such  businesses  are  being  observed 
by  the  proprietors.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  business  may  be  oper- 
ated within  the  letter  of  the  law  and  still  have  an  undesirable 
atmosphere  about  it  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  children  is  concerned. 
It  is  advantageous  then,  in  all  cases,  for  the  police  officer  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  proprietors  of  businesses  of  this  nature  and 
to  enlist  their  help  in  protecting  and  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
young  people.  Such  an  approach  may  in  the  long  run  produce  better 
results  than  the  constant  use  or  threat  of  court  action. 

However,  there  may  be  cases  where  sympathetic  appeal, 
warnings,  and  threats  all  have  no  avail.  In  such  instances  the  police 
may  have  recourse  either  to  court  action  or  to  action  by  a  licensing 
agency  if  the  business  is  licensed.  A  civil  court  injunction  is  often  an 
effective  solution.  And  of  course,  the  prospect  of  losing  his  license 
will  ordinarily  make  a  proprietor  more  cooperative. 

In  areas  and  situations  where  undesirable  conditions  exist 
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through  no  fault  of  a  particular  establishment  or  person,  the  police 
should  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  some  community  planning 
body.  In  some  cities  cooperation  between  the  police  and  the  youth- 
serving  agencies  has  resulted  in  various  projects  to  combat  such 
situations.  In  a  number  of  large  cities,  for  example,  information  pro- 
vided by  the  police  on  delinquency  areas  and  on  gang  activities  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  new  recreational  facilities  and  to  the  use 
of  "detached  workers"  by  social  agencies  in  an  effort  to  convert  the 
gangs  into  social  clubs. 

The  police  are  of  course  tremendously  interested  in  efforts  to 
create  better  environments  for  juveniles  and  to  lead  them  away  from 
delinquency,  but  evidently  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  should  participate  in  such  efforts.  For  example,  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  police  officer  should  attempt  to  work  with  a 
gang  in  the  manner  that  detached  workers  from  social  agencies  are 
now  doing.  However,  in  some  other  areas  of  this  work  there  is 
indication  that  police  officers  can  be  very  effective  without  prejudice 
to  their  responsibilities  as  law-enforcement  agents.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  recreational  activities. 

Recreation 

Despite  the  importance  of  police  work  with  individual  delin- 
quents, the  public  most  often  thinks  of  police  work  with  children  in 
terms  of  police  recreation  programs.  About  half  the  police  depart- 
ments responding  to  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project- 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  query  reported  that 
they  conduct  such  programs.^^ 

Certain  organizations,  particularly  agencies  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  leisure  time  activities  and  recreation,  have  questioned 
the  appropriateness  of  recreational  programs  conducted  under 
police  auspices. 

In  response  to  such  critics,  proponents  of  police  recreation 
programs  have  pointed  out  that: 

1.  Insufficient  recreational  facilities  force  the  police  into 
these  programs  to  meet  crucial  needs. 

2.  Actual  experience  in  some  communities  has  shown  that  the 
police  can  be  very  effective  in  working  with  so-called 
"pre-delinquents,"  that  is,  children  in  underprivileged 
areas  who  are  not  interested  in  the  programs  of  conventional 
recreation  agencies.  The  police  speak  the  language  of 
these  youngsters  and  seem  to  understand  their  motivation 
and  aspirations. 

**  From  unpublished  data  in  the  Children's  Bureau. 
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3.  Such  programs  are  invaluable  in  impressing  children  with 
the  concept  of  the  police  officer  as  a  friend. 

Strong  as  such  arguments  may  be,  many  people  still  hold  that 
the  simple  fact  that  agencies  that  should  provide  recreation  are  not 
doing  their  job  does  not  justify  the  police  in  engaging  in  such  programs. 
They  ask  whether  the  police  would  countenance  recreation  agencies 
engaging  in  police  functions  on  the  grounds  that  the  police  depart- 
ment's performance  is  inadequate.  Acknowledging  the  virtues  of 
certain  police  programs,  these  critics  hold  that  such  success  does  not 
mean  that  other  agencies  could  not  manage  to  develop  equally  suc- 
cessful programs.  If  this  is  the  case,  they  say,  the  use  of  public 
funds,  time,  and  facilities  by  police  officers  for  such  programs  must  be 
closely  examined. 

Lastly,  it  is  held  that  the  development  of  the  child's  concept 
of  the  police  officer  should  come  about  through  the  child's  observation 
of  officers  engaged  in  their  proper  duties  and  through  standard  educa- 
tional techniques.  This  desirable  goal,  it  is  pointed  out,  can  be 
attained  without  the  police  adopting  functions  that  are  said  to  be  not 
properly  theirs. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  organizations  have  considered  this 
question  and  have  taken  a  somewhat  middle-of-the-road  point  of 
view.  They  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  community  to  recreational  needs.  They  have  seen  police 
engaging  in  such  programs  themselves  only  as  a  last  resort.  They 
have  called  for  police  recreation  programs  that  employ  trained 
recreation  personnel  and  meet  the  standards  of  national  recreation 
organizations. 

In  1944  a  report  on  police  work  with  children,  approved  by  the 
National  Sheriffs'  Association  and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  included  this  statement  on  the  question  of  recreation 
activities: 

In  some  cities  the  undertaking  (police  recreation)  became 
so  large  that  police  personnel  required  for  club  and  playground 
supervision  seriously  hampered  other  regular  official  police 
duties.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  departments  today,  as  re- 
flected in  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Crime  Prevention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  recommend  that  the  actual  conduct  and 
operation  of  recreation  and  leisure  time  programs  be  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  recreation  supervisors — not  members  of 
the  police  force.  Police  should,  however,  maintain  a  very 
strong  liaison  with  the  recreation  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  and  continuously  refer  to  these  agencies  for  member- 
ship, or  for  activities  participation,  those  boys  and  girls  whom 
they  recognize  to  be  in  need  of  such  facilities. 

In  1946  the  National  Conference  on  Prevention  and  Control 
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of  Juvenile  Delinquency  had  this  to  say  regarding  the  police  role  in 
recreation: 

Whenever  in  a  given  community,  there  is  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient recreation,  casework  and  follow-up  procedures  in  dealing 
with  delinquents,  the  police  should  feel  justified  in  taking 
leadership  in  inspiring  individuals  and  organizations  of  the 
community  to  strengthen  the  responsible  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity to  deal  with  the  problem.  In  some  communities  when 
action  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  performance  of  such  work 
under  the  sponsorship  of  recreational  and  other  similar  organ- 
izations, the  police  have  felt  justified  in  organizing  boys  and 
girls  units  and  junior  police  units. 

Another  point  of  view  of  a  nationally  representative  group  is 
expressed  as  follows: 

In  communities  where  police  undertake  recreational 
programs,  such  endeavors  should  be  coordinated  closely  with 
existing  programs  through  the  community  planning  council 
and  public  recreation  departm.ents;  where  police  enter  into  the 
field  of  recreation  their  services  should  meet  the  recognized 
and  achievable  standards  for  personnel  and  program. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee  members  who  prepared 
the  Statement  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  Relationship  of 
the  Police  to  Social  Agencies,  published  by  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly  in  January,  1953. 

None  of  these  statements  questions  the  fact  that  police  depart- 
ments may  have  to  offer  recreational  services  for  juveniles.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  these  statements  offer  four  points  that  should  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  police  undertaking  of  recreation  programs.  These 
are  that: 

1.  The  police  have  the  responsibility  to  keep  the  community 
informed  about  recreational  needs,  particularly  in  under- 
pri\aleged  areas. 

2.  All  communities  should  provide  recreation  based  on  com- 
munity needs  and  developed  through  broad  community 
planning. 

3.  Police  participation  in  providing  recreational  service  should 
be  determined  through  this  joint  community  planning. 

4.  Recreation  supervisors  should  be  trained  in  the  field  of 
recreation  and  recreation  programs  should  meet  recognized 
standards. 

Actually  such  statements  as  have  been  quoted  tend  to  approve 
police  recreation  programs  in  general  but  set  up  qualifications  that 
would  rule  out  many  police  recreation  programs  now  in  operation. 
Obviously  the  role  of  the  police  in  the  field  of  recreation  deserves 
further  study  and  discussion. 
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Although  each  of  the  three  difiFerent  points  of  view  expressed  here — 
acceptance  of  police  in  recreation,  unequivocal  rejection,  and  the  compromise 
position  "depending  on  the  circumstances" — had  a  few  proponents  at  the  con- 
ference, no  vote  was  taken.  The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  the  four  points 
stated  immediately  above  cover  the  situation  adequately.  There  was  also 
apparent  agreement  that  the  police  should  not  undertake  recreation  programs 
simply  as  a  public  relations  device. 


Traffic  Safety 


In  nearly  every  community  police  handle  juveniles  who  violate 
traffic  rules  and  regulations  in  the  same  manner  as  they  handle  adults. 
Quite  often  the  enforcement  of  traffic  laws  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
special  traffic  division,  but  no  distinction  is  made  between  juveniles 
and  adults,  a  citation  simply  being  issued  foi  the  violator  to  appear 
before  the  appropriate  judicial  agency. 

However,  in  connection  with  this  traffic  question  the  police  do 
regard  juveniles  differently  from  adults  in  one  respect.  They  foresee 
the  juvenile  driver  as  an  adult  driver  and  they  would  like  that  juvenile- 
become-adult  driver  to  be  a  safe  driver.  For  this  reason  police  depart- 
ments in  many  communities  have  undertaken  certain  traffic  safety 
education  programs  for  young  automobile  drivers.  Bicycle  safety 
education  and  junior  safety  patrol  programs  have  also  been  set  up. 
These  three  programs  cover  most  of  the  police  activity  in  traffic  safety. 

Those  departments  that  have  traffic  divisions  usually  entrust 
these  programs  to  that  unit.    It  is  the  unit  best  qualified  for  such  work. 

Here  are  some  of  the  activities  that  might  be  carried  on  in  these 
programs : 

1.  Traffic  safety  for  young  automobilists.  This  might 
include: 

(a)  Planning  and  assisting  with  driver  education  and  train- 
ing in  the  schools 

(b)  Using  every  public  education  medium  available  to 
impress  on  juveniles,  as  well  as  adults,  the  need  for  safe 
driving 

(c)  Sponsoring  or  operating  traffic  schools  for  juvenile  op- 
erators 

2.  Bicycle  safety  education.  This  should  follow  the  same 
general  pattern  as  the  program  for  automobile  drivers  but 
should  be  directed  at  a  younger  age  group  with  the  principal 
approach  through  the  school. 

3.  Junior  safety  patrol.  This  should  be  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  schools  and  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion.    The  program  gives  the  police  an   opportunity  to 
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develop   an   extensive   safety   education   program    in    the 
schools  as  well  as  to  promote  good  relations  with  juveniles. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  preventive  activities,  there  is  generally 
complete  approval  of  traffic  safety  programs,  but  there  may  be  objec- 
tion to  certain  types  of  programs  being  conducted  by  the  police. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  need  for  such  programs  should  be  defined  and 
the  agency  best  qualified  and  most  appropriate  for  the  task  should  be 
entrusted  with  it.  In  any  case,  police  interest  and  cooperation  in 
these  programs  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
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VIII. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
BY  CONFERENCE 
PARTICIPANTS 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  East  Lansing  conference,  the  participants  expressed 
their  agreement  with  the  statement  made  by  one  member  that  "the  meeting  and 
the  report  have  described  areas  of  agreement  about  police  services  to  juveniles 
and  have  highlighted  areas  where  more  work,  study,  and  experience  are  needed." 

Another  participant  added  that  he  felt  that  the  meeting  had  shown  that 
there  is  no  basic  divergence  between  the  police  approach  and  that  of  other  child- 
serving  agencies  in  this  matter  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  value  of  the  meeting 
in  gaining  an  inter-disciplinary  viewpoint  was  also  recognized.  Finally,  it  was 
stated  that  the  report  would  help  the  police  gain  community  support. 

The  conference  closed  with  unanimously  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  for  convoking  the  meeting;  to  the  Rosenberg  Foundation,  for 
making  the  report  and  the  conference  possible;  to  the  chairman.  Professor 
Robert  H.  Scott,  for  his  skilled  guidance  and  impartial  manner;  to  the  drafters 
of  the  report  presented  to  the  conference:  to  the  Kellogg  Center,  for  providing 
excellent  facilities;  and  to  the  sub-committee  of  the  California  Governor's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  that  administered  the  Rosenberg 
grant. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Participants  at  Conference 

August  3-4,  1953    •    East  Lansing,  Michigan 


Bernard  Berkowitz 

New  York,  New  York 
(Formerly   Lt.,    Juvenile    Aid    Bu- 
reau, New  York  City  Police) 
Miss  Ruth  Bowen 

Supervisor  of  Social  Welfare 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Lansing,  Michigan 
Prof.  Arthur  Brandstetter 

Head,   Department   of   Police   Ad- 
ministration 

Michigan  State  College 

Lansing,  Michigan 
Sheriff  Richard  Busch 

President 

National  Sheriffs'  Association 

Hillsboro,  Oregon 
Miss  Margaret  Creech 

Director,  Department  of  Informa- 
tion and  Studies 

National  Travelers'  Aid  Association 

New  York,  New  York 
Frank  Day 

Southern  Police  Institute 

University  of  Louisville 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Captain  Corey  Dymond 

Interdepartmental  Staff  Committee 
on  Child  Services 

Michigan  State  Police  Department 

Lansing,  Michigan 
Lt.  Charles  Burning 

Director,  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau 

Irvington  Police  Department 

Irvington,  New  Jersey 
Dr.  Aaron  Esman 

Psychiatrist,  Juvenile  Court 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Harold  N.  Fields 

Judge,   Juvenile   Court  of   Marion 
County 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Harney 

Wright  Junior  College 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Chief  Ray  C.  Hayward 

Chief  of  Police 

Royal  Oak,  Michigan 
Richard  J.  Heaney 

Supervisor,  Juvenile  Branch 

Bureau  of  Prisons 

Department  of  Justice 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Lawrence  E.  Higgins 

Executive  Secretary 

Louisiana  Youth  Commission 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Dr.  Lois  Higgins 

Director,  Crime  Prevention  Bureau 

Police  Department 

Chicago,  lUinois 
Mrs.  Ruby  Inlow 

Professor,  School  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Southern  California 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Superintendent  T.  R.  Jones 

Department  of  PoHce 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Charles  Kenney 

Child  Welfare  Director 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Charleston  West  Virginia 
John  Kenney 

Associate  Professor 

School  of  Public  Administration 

University  of  Southern  California 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Harold  V.  Langlois 

Assistant     Director,     Division     of 
Correctional  Services 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Douglas  H.  MacNeil 

Chief,      Bureau     of     Community 
Services 

State   Department   of   Institutions 
and  Agencies 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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W.  J.  Maxey 

Director 

State  Department  of  Social  'Welfare 

Lansing,  Michigan 
John  J.  Mayar 

Chief  Probation  Officer 

Juvenile  Court  of  Cuyahoga  County 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Hon.  William  B.  McKesson 

Judge,  Superior  Court 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Captain  John  Meehan 

Juvenile  Bureau 

Police  Department 

San  Francisco,  California 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller 

Deputy  Attorney  General 

Department  of  Justice 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Miss  Rhoda  Milliken 

Rockport,  Massachusetts 

(Formerly  Director,  Women's  Bu- 
reau,   Metropolitan    Police    De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.) 
Chief  Joseph  Mock 

Department  of  Police 

Larksville,  Pennsylvania 
Chief  L.  D.  Morrison 

Police  Department 

Houston,  Texas 
Maynard  E.  Pirsig 

Dean,  Law  School 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Chief  R.  B.  Price 

Department  of  Police 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Dan  Pursuit 

Director,  Delinquency  Control  In- 
stitute 

University  of  Southern  California 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Sam  Rabinovitz 

Executive  Secretary 

Michigan  Youth  Commission 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Inspector  Albert  E.  Riedel 

Director,  Juvenile  Division 

Police  Department 

Berkeley,  California 
Robert  H.  Scott 

Associate  Professor  of   Police  Ad- 
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APPENDIX  B 

I  Agenda 


I 


August  3-4,  1953    •     East  Lansing,  Michigan 
I.   Welcome 


The  conference  participants  were  welcomed  to  Michigan  on 
behalf  of  Governor  G.  Mennen  Williams  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Maxey, 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Dr.  Martha 
ll  M.  Eliot,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  then  greeted  the  participants 
and  sketched  for  them  the  other  activities  in  the  current  delinquency 
program  of  the  Bureau.  Superintendent  T.  R.  Jones  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Department  of  Police  welcomed  the  group  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  Sheriff  Richard 
Busch,  President  of  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association,  expressed 
the  interest  of  his  organization  in  the  meeting. 


II.  Corrections  and  additions  to  the  agenda  (Additions  incor- 
porated in  list  of  questions  under  item  IV.) 


III.   General  Comments 


IV.  Questions  for  discussion 

A.  Should  children  who  are  allegedly  implicated  in  serious 
offenses  or  who  are  known  to  be  chronic  offenders  be 
referred  to  the  juvenile  court  upon  being  taken  into 
custody? 

Would  children  who  commit  a  minor  offense  demanding 
minimum  police  activity  usually  be  simply  released  to  their 
parents? 

Do  police  officers  need  to  gather  social  information  on 
these  two  categories? 

B.  In  instances  in  which  the  juvenile  denies  participation 
in  a  delinquent  act,  is  it  proper  for  the  officer  to  attempt 
to  secure  social  information  from  persons  other  than  the 
child  and  his  family? 

C.  Do  we  agi'ee  that  whenever  possible,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  younger  children,  no  child  should  be  interviewed 
except  in  the  presence  of  his  parents  or  guardian? 

D.  Should  efforts  be  made  in  follow-up  investigation  or  in 
transporting  a  youngster  to  a  juvenile  home  to  have 
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officers  wear  civilian  clothing  and  use  unmarked  auto- 
mobiles? 

E.  Do  the  provisions  for  taking  a  juvenile  into  custody 
without  a  warrant  or  order,  as  set  forth,  provide  an 
adequate  standard? 

F.  Should  statutes  covering  juveniles  clearly  state  that  a 
juvenile  is  not  "arrested"  but  is  "taken  into  custody," 
provided  that  this  change  in  language  does  not  mean 
that  a  police  officer  should  not  have  the  same  protection 
governing  his  actions  that  he  has  in  case  of  an  arrest? 

G.  Should  police  officers  be  required  to  notify  the  juvenile 
court  and  the  child's  parents  or  guardian  immediately 
after  placing  a  child  in  a  detention  facility? 

H.  Should  a  police  officer  be  required  to  provide  the  juvenile 
court  with  written  reasons  for  placing  a  child  in  secure 
custody? 

I.  Do  we  agree  that  the  factors  listed  are  sufficient  reason  for 
referring  a  juvenile  to  the  juvenile  court? 

J.  Do  we  agree  that  the  factors  listed  would  warrant  release 
of  a  child  to  his  parents  or  guardian  without  court  referral? 

K.    Subject  of  referral  to  non-authoritative  agencies. 

L.    How  should  police  handle  runaways? 

M.  Is  voluntary  police  supervision  an  appropriate  function 
of  police  departments? 

N.    What  records  should  be  kept  by  the  police  department 
relating  to  juveniles  alleged  or  known  to  be  delinquent? 
What  measures,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  protect  such 
records  from  general  public  inspection? 

O.  Do  we  agree  that  under  the  circumstances  outlined  and 
with  the  safeguards  specified  juveniles  may  be  finger- 
printed? 

P.  Should  all  complaints  of  neglect  be  referred  to  the  police 
department  in  the  first  instance? 

If  not,  what  types  of  cases  should  be  referred  to  the  police 
and  what  types  referred  to  social  agencies? 

Q.  What,  if  any,  offenses  should  be  assigned  to  the  juvenile 
control  unit  for  investigation?  This  question  was  broad- 
ened to  include  the  whole  subject  of  organization  and 
administration? 

R.    How  should  juvenile  officers  be  appointed : 

1.  From  the  ranks  of  the  police  force? 

2.  From  outside  the  police  force,  providing  they 
have  met  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  the 
police  force  plus  special  requirements  for  juvenile 
officers? 

3.  From  outside  the  police  force  but  assigned  to 
regular  duties  for  a  period  of  time  before  going  on 
the  juvenile  squad? 
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S.    Should   high   school   graduation   or   its   equivalent  be  a 
minimum  requirement  for  appointment  to  the  police  force? 

T.    What  training  should  all  police  officers  have  relating  to 
work  with  juveniles? 

U.    What  training  should  juvenile  officers  have? 
How  can  it  be  provided? 

V.    Should    police   officers   be   expected   to   attend   juvenile 
court  hearings  if  the  facts  in  the  case  are  not  disputed? 

W.  Should  the  police  conduct  recreational  activities? 

V.    Closing  remarks,    by   Dr.    Martha  M.   Eliot,  Chief,  Children's 
Bureau 
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APPENDIX  C 

Statistical  Review  of 
Police  Services  for  Juveniles 

Douglas  H.  MacNeil 

Chief  of  tht  Bureau  of  Community  Services,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies 

Introduction 


This  report  on  police  services  for  juveniles  in  American  cities 
is  based  upon  responses  by  police  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  the  QUERY  REGARDING  JUVENILE  POLICE  SERV- 
ICES circulated  in  the  autumn  of  1952  to  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  The  QUERY  was  distributed  by  the 
lACP  in  cooperation  with  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project. 

The  purpose  of  the  QUERY  was  to  assemble  information  about 
the  way  in  which  police  departments  approach  problems  related  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  questions 
asked  fall  within  three  broad  headings: 

1.  How  many  cities  have  assigned  special  responsibility  for 
police  services  for  juveniles  to  a  special  unit  or  individual 
within  the  police  department?  (Associated  with  this  ques- 
tion are  related  matters  having  to  do  with  personnel, 
duties  assigned  to  such  units,  relationships  with  other 
agencies  dealing  with  children's  problems  in  the  community, 
etc.) 

2.  How  are  officers  assigned  to  specialized  juvenile  service 
chosen  and  what  training  is  expected  of  or  provided  for 
them? 

3.  How  many  children  are  dealt  with  by  the  police  in  a  typical 
year  and  what  is  done  by  the  police  in  the  way  of  treatment? 

Responses  to  this  QUERY,  excluding  some  so  incomplete  as  to 
preclude  sensitive  interpretation  and  analysis,  were  received  from 
611  police  "jurisdictions" — usually  a  city,  town,  or  village,  but  in 
some  instances  a  State  or  county  law  enforcement  agency  and  in  two 
instances  a  quasi-autonomous  "authority"  existing  within  a  large 
jurisdiction. 

The  two  quasi-autonomous  authorities  reporting  were  the  Park 
Police  of  the  Chicago  Park  Commission  and  the  Police  Department 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.     Both  maintain  juvenile  units. 


Their  inclusion  in  the  study  was  justified  on  the  basis  that  in  order 
to  compare  experience  in  the  cities  where  these  units  operate  with 
cities  of  comparable  population  serviced  by  a  single  police  agency  it 
was  necessary  to  add  the  statistics  from  these  "limited  jurisdictions" 
to  those  from  the  regular  departments. 

In  a  few  instances,  responses  from  the  State  or  county  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  been  utilized.  The  criteria  followed  in 
these  cases  were  the  degree  of  general  law  enforcement  responsibility 
and  the  type  of  organization  utilized  in  carrying  out  this  responsi- 
bility. If  the  agency  provided  only  a  limited  or  specialized  service — • 
for  example,  simply  traffic  control,  highway  patrol,  or  criminal 
investigation — it  was  not  considered  a  police  agency  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  QUERY.  A  few  such  agencies,  however,  do  provide  a 
generalized  police  service.  Responses  from  a  dozen  or  so  such  organ- 
izations have  been  used  for  this  report. 

Because  police  officials  in  large  cities  are  more  likely  to  become 
affiliated  with  the  lACP  than  are  those  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  the  responses  are  probably  somewhat  more  representative 
of  the  strictly  urban  portions  of  the  United  States  than  they  are  of 
truly  rural  or  "small  town"  areas. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  classified  4,656 
communities  of  2,500  or  more  population  as  being  urban  in  character. 
In  1,297  of  these  communities,  one  or  more  executives  of  the  police 
department  are  affiliated  with  the  lACP.  This  includes  all 
cities  of  500,000  or  more  population,  all  but  one  of  the  remaining 
cities  of  100,000  or  more  population,  but  only  half  of  the  cities  and 
towns  25,000-100,000  in  population  and  fewer  than  one  in  ten  of  the 
urban  communities  of  less  than  25,000  population. 

TABLE  1 

Population-Group  Distribution  of  Responses 


Number  of  urban  areas 

Percent  responding 
to  query  of — 

Population  group 

Total  in 
United 
States 

In  lACP 
member- 
ship 

Respond- 
ing to 
query 

Cities  in 
United 
States 

Cities 

with 

lACP 

members 

Total 

4,656 

1,297 

1  603 

13 

46 

500,000  and  more 

100,000-500,000 

18 

88 

396 

4,  154 

18 

87 

291 

901 

16 

50 

173 

2  364 

89 

57 

44 

9 

89 
58 

25,000-100,000 

59 

Under  25,000 

40 

'  Excludes  8  jurisdictions  serving   on  a  State   or   county   basis,    limited  juris- 
dictions, etc. 

2  Includes  a  few  "urban"  communities  of  less  than  2,500  population. 
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Responses  to  the  QUERY  were  received  from  all  but  two  of 
the  cities  of  500,000  or  more  population,  but  only  50  of  the  88  cities 
of  100,000-500,000  population  responded.  The  response  rate  tends 
to  be  progressively  lower  as  population  decreases.  Table  1  (p.  65) 
illustrates  this  point. 

On  a  geographic  basis,  the  communities  from  which  responses 
emanated  are  distributed  not  too  unevenly  among  the  four  major 
census  regions,  although  the  Southern  States  are  somewhat  under- 
represented  and  the  Western  States  are  over-represented. 


TABLE  2 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Responses 


Urban 
areas 

Responses  to  query  ' 

Geographic  regions 

Number 

Percent  of 
urban 
areas 

Total ... 

4,656 

603 

13 

Northeast 

1,339 
1,334 
1,396 

587 

212 

183 

109 

99 

16 

North  Central    . 

14 

South 

West 

8 
17 

•  See  notes  appended  to  table  1. 

When  the  regional  distribution  is  further  broken  down  by 
States,  however,  inequalities  in  the  response  rate  become  more  ap- 
parent. More  than  a  third  of  the  Northeast  responses  came  from  New 
Jersey  municipalities — 80  responses— as  against  33  from  New  York 
and  25  from  Pennsylvania.  California  responses  account  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  received  from  the  eleven  States  in  the  West.  Per- 
centagewise, however.  North  Dakota,  represented  by  six  returns  out 
of  a  possible  thirteen  communities  of  2,500  or  more  population,  ranked 
first  in  the  percentage  of  possible  responses  submitted.  No  returns  at 
all  were  received  from  local  police  departments  in  five  States  (Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming). 

In  view  of  the  inequalities  in  the  response  rates,  whether  in 
terms  of  variations  in  community  size,  or  regionally,  this  analysis 
draws  no  inferences  as  to  the  representativeness  of  the  findings  as  a 
description  of  the  practices  adhered  to  generally  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  wish  to  make  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  collaboration  of  various  organizations  and  indi- 
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viduals  in  the  compilation  of  this  report.  Tabulations  of  the  QUERY 
responses  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  Rutgers 
University  (the  State  University  of  New  Jersey),  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  John  Winchell  Riley,  chairman,  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Moore, 
research  assistant.  The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies  made  available  the  services  of  the  writer  of  this 
report. 


Nature  and  Structure  of  Police  Services 
for  Children  and  Youth 

The  section  of  the  QUERY  having  to  do  with  the  nature  of 
police  services  for  children  and  youth  begins  with  the  question,  "Do 
you  have  any  officers  on  your  force  who  are  designated  as  having 
special  responsibilities  in  connection  with  juveniles?" 

The  responses  to  this  question  were  almost  equally  divided. 
303  jurisdictions  said  "yes."  308  jurisdictions  said  "no."  Large  cities 
are  more  likely  than  other  jurisdictions  to  employ  specialists  in 
juvenile  police  service.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  3 

Extent  of  Juvenile  Specialization  by  Population  Groups 


Population  class 


Jurisdictions  responding  to  query 


Total 


Reporting  juvenile 
specialists 


Number       Percent 


Total 

500,000  and  more 
100,000-500,000_. 
25,000-100,000... 

10,000-25,000 

Under  10,000 


611 


303 


50 


20 

54 

173 

172 

192 


20 
48 
112 
70 
53 


100 
89 
64 
41 

28 


While  it  was  more  or  less  assumed  that  virtually  all  large  cities 
would  have  special  juvenile  bureaus  or  at  least  assign  officers  to 
special  juvenile  duty,  the  fact  that  28  percent  of  the  jurisdictions  of 
less  than  10,000  population  report  specialization  in  this  field  is  en- 
couraging. 

Regionally  it  would  appear  that  localities  in  the  Western  part  of 
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the  United  States  are  more  likely  than  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  assign  police  officers  to  special  juvenile  duty.  North 
Central  States  rank  second  in  this  respect,  closely  followed  by  localities 
in  the  Northeast  region.  Cities  in  the  South  less  frequently  report 
special  assignments  to  juvenile  work. 

TABLE  4 

Extent  of  Juvenile  Specialization  by  Regions 


Census  regions 

Total 
responses 

Jurisdictions  reporting 
juvenile  specialists 

Number 

Percent  of 
responses 

All  regions 

611 

303 

50 

Northeast                   .   

214 
185 
110 
102 

92 

100 

40 

71 

43 

North  Central          

54 

South              .   .   -   

36 

West 

70 

In  larger  cities,  and  even  in  many  smaller  places,  the  police 
officers  assigned  to  special  juvenile  duty  function  within  a  special 
bureau,  unit,  or  division.  This  is  the  situation  in  192  of  the  303 
jurisdictions  which  have  juvenile  specialists.  In  113  jurisdictions, 
mostly  relatively  small  communities  with  part-time  juvenile  spe- 
cialists, this  type  of  service  is  rendered  without  any  such  bureau 
designation. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  standard  nomenclature  for 
juvenile  police  units.  "Bureau  of  Juvenile  Aid,"  "Youth  Bureau," 
"Crime  Prevention  Bureau,"  "Special  Service  Bureau,"  and  several 
other  names  occur  with  almost  equal  frequency.  In  the  East,  the  term 
most  frequently  used  is  "Juvenile  Aid  Bureau."  On  the  west  coast 
"Juvenile  Bureau"  may  hold  a  slight  plurality  over  other  names.  No 
great  amount  of  importance  seems  to  rest  in  this  matter  of  nomencla- 
ture, as  compared  with  the  range  of  duties  assigned  to  these  juvenile 
units. 


Number  of  officers  assigned  to  juvenile  work 

The  number  of  officers  assigned  to  juvenile  work  varies  with  the 
population  of  the  locality,  the  strength  of  its  total  police  force,  and  the 
scope  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  juvenile  specialty. 

Of  the  303  jurisdictions  which  reported  the  assignment  of  one 
or  more  officers  to  juvenile  work,  the  majority  (170,  or  56%)  indi- 
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cated  that  only  one  or  two  officers  work  in  this  field.  In  87  juris- 
dictions all  specialized  service  in  the  juvenile  field  is  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  analysis  of  the  strength  of  juvenile 
police  details  was  to  study  the  amount  of  work  time  given  to  these 
special  duties  by  such  details.  In  the  majority  of  communities  where 
such  units  exist,  or  where  officers  are  assigned  to  special  duties  in 
connection  with  juvenile  work,  all  assignments  are  on  a  full-time 
basis.  In  a  considerable  number  of  relatively  small  communities,  a 
single  officer  serving  only  part-time  in  juvenile  work  constitutes  the 
"strength"  of  the  juvenile  unit.  Part-time  juvenile  duty,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  small  communities.  In  a  few  populous  communi- 
ties, the  full-time  staff  of  the  juvenile  unit  is  supplemented  by  part- 
time  service  of  additional  workers.  Cleveland,  Newark,  and  the 
Chicago  Park  District  are  large  jurisdictions  where  this  is  done.  In 
both  instances,  the  part-time  members  of  the  juvenile  bureau  staff 
are  policewomen.  In  a  number  of  very  small  places,  the  part-time 
members  of  the  juvenile  unit  staff  are  probably  traffic  guards  on 
duty  at  school  crossings  or  group  leaders  in  police-sponsored  recrea- 
tion programs.  In  some  instances,  the  total  number  of  such  part- 
time  juvenile  specialists  exceeds  the  total  strength  of  the  regular 
police  force. 

TABLE  5 

Number  of  Communities  With  Full-  or  Part-Time  Juvenile  Specialists, 
by  Population  Groups 


Jurisdictions  classified  by  population 

Basis  of  officers'  assign- 
ment to  juvenile  duty 

Total 

with 

juvenile 

spe- 
cialists 

500,000 

and 

more 

100,000- 
500,000 

25,000- 
100,000 

10,000- 
25,000 

Under 
10,000 

Total    jurisdic- 
tions   with 
juvenile  spe- 
cialists  

303 

87 

32 

184 

20 

48 

112 

70 

53 

Part-time  assignments 
only 

One  or  more  full-time, 

plus  add'l  part-time- 
One  or  more  full-time 
officers,  no  part-time. 

2 

18 

1 

6 

41 

23 

11 

78 

34 
11 
25 

29 

2 

22 

With  officers  assigned  on  a  part-time  basis  counted  as  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  one  full-time  officer,  the  numerical  strength  of 
juvenile  details  in  police  forces  can  be  computed  as  in  table  6: 
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TABLE  6 

Number  of  Juvenile  Specialists  in  Communities,  by  Population  Groups 


Jurisdictions  classified  by  population 

Equivalent  number  of  fiill-time 
juvenile  officers  '■ 

Total  with 
juvenile 
officers 

100,000 
and  over 

25,000- 
100,000 

Under 
25,000 

Total 

303 

68 

112 

123 

Less  than  1  ^ 

1-2  full-time  officers 

3-4  full-time  officers . 

69 
140 
36 
25 
11 
11 
11 

2 
3 
15 
15 
11 
11 
11 

12 
73 
17 
10 

55 

64 

4 

5-9  full-time  officers    ._ 

10-14  full-time  officers    _. 

15-24  full-time  officers 

25  or  more  full-time  officers  . 

'  Assumes  S  part-time  officers  equivalent  to  one  full-time  officer. 
^  1  or  2  part-time  officers  were  only  officers  assigned  to  juvenile  duty. 

From  this  data  an  effort  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  averages  or 
statistical  norms.  The  actual  numbers  of  police  officers  assigned  to 
juvenile  duty  have  been  used  for  calculating  the  number  of  officers 
assigned  to  juvenile  duty  per  100,000  population.  This  has  been  done 
only  for  cities  of  25,000  or  more  population.'  The  range  for  174 
general  jurisdictions  having  populations  of  25,000  or  more  is  as  follows: 

8  or  more  officers  per  100,000  population 17  jurisdictions 

6  but  less  than  8  officers  per  100,000  population 16  jurisdictions 

4  but  less  than  6  officers  per  100,000  population 37  jurisdictions 

2  but  less  than  4  officers  per  100,000  population 64  jurisdictions 

Less  than  2  officers  per  100,000  population 40  jurisdictions 

By  this  analysis,  the  median  strength  of  juvenile  units  in 
municipal  police  departments  is  figured  to  be  approximately  3.5 
officers  per  100,000  population,  usually  but  by  no  means  always  in  the 
ratio  of  two  men  to  one  policewoman.^  These  are  "observed  facts" 
based  upon  analysis  of  responses  to  the  QUERY.  They  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  "desirable  standards." 


Policewomen  assigned  to  juvenile  duty 

In  the  majority  of  localities  with  juvenile  specialists  attached 
to  the  police  force,  only  male  officers  are  assigned  to  this  form  of  duty. 
Nonethelesss,  the  value  of  the  policewomen  in  this  service  is  recognized 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  even  relatively  small  communities  often  assign 
policewomen  to  juvenile  duty. 


'  This  tabulation  excludes  "special"  jurisdictions,  such  as  park  police  and  State 
and  county  police. 

2  See  related  comment,  p.  72. 
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Policewomen  are  assigned  to  juvenile  duty  in  132  jurisdictions, 
representing  43  percent  of  the  jurisdictions  having  juvenile  specialists 
and  21  percent  of  all  jurisdictions  responding  to  the  QUERY.  As 
might  be  assumed,  all  large  city  jurisdictions  (those  of  500,000  or  more 
population)  report  the  utilization  of  policewomen  in  their  juvenile 
details.  The  majority  of  the  reporting  jurisdictions  in  the  100,000- 
500,000  population  class  also  have  policewomen  assigned  to  juvenile 
duty.  Smaller  communities  are  less  likely  to  have  policewomen 
attached  to  their  departments,  but  where  they  are  employed  juvenile 
duty  is  usually  part  of  their  responsibility. 

TABLE  7 

Communities  With  Policewomen  in  Juvenile  Units,  by  Population  Groups 


Population  class 


Responding  jurisdictions  with  juvenile 
specialists 


Total 
with 
special- 
ists 


Jurisdictions  utilizing  policewomen 


Total 
with 
police- 
women 


Percent 
with 
police- 
women 


Type  of  assign- 
ment to  juvenile 
duty 


Full- 
time 


Part- 
time 


Total  jurisdictions  with  ju 
venile  specialists 

500,000  and  more 

100,000-500,000 

25,000-100,000 

10,000-25,000 

Under  10,000 


303 


132 


44 


98 


34 


20 
48 
112 
70 
53 


17 
41 
49 
19 
6 


85 
85 
43 
27 
11 


15 

36 

37 

6 

4 


»2 
5 

12 

13 

2 


1  Includes  Cleveland,  where  22  'policewomen  are  assigned  to  a  separate  "Women's 
Division"  but  work  either  part-time  or  on  rotation  basis  with  juvenile  division. 
Another  agency  in  this  category  is  the  Chicago  Park  District  Police. 

Duties  of  juvenile  units 

Primarily,  one  may  assume,  juvenile  aid  bureaus  by  any  name 
are  concerned  with  children  who  are  in  trouble  with  the  law.  Where 
such  bureaus  exist,  they  are  given  responsibility  for  police  activity 
related  to  problems  broadly  classed  under  the  term  "juvenile  delin- 
quency." They  also  usually  have  some  duties  in  the  field  of  "delin- 
quency prevention,"  which  often  involves  direction  of  a  police- 
sponsored  recreation  program.  A  third  function  which  police  have  in 
relation  to  children  and  young  people  is  that  of  school  and  playground 
safety. 
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Of  the  192  jurisdictions  having  special  juvenile  aid  bureaus 
or  units,  the  majority  (125,  approximately  two-thirds)  report  that 
they  have  over-all  responsibility  for  all  these  phases  of  police  service 
to  children.  Only  30  jurisdictions  reported  handling  delinquency 
matters  only.  In  37  jurisdictions  the  juvenile  unit  handles  various 
combinations  of  possible  activities. 

In  a  few  jurisdictions  where  the  juvenile  aid  unit  is  restricted 
to  delinquency  matters,  other  police  officers  are  assigned  to  specialize 
in  school  and  playground  safety  (11  jurisdictions)  or  to  police-spon- 
sored recreation  programs  (6  jurisdictions). 

On  page  70  it  was  indicated  that  the  median  number  of  officers 
assigned  to  juvenile  duty  is  3.5  per  100,000  population.  This  includes 
only  officers  working  within  juvenile  units.  If  officers  working  on 
recreational  or  safety  assignments  outside  the  juvenile  unit  were  taken 
into  account,  this  median  would  rise  to  4.2  officers  in  juvenile  work 
per  100,000  population. 


Scope  of  delinquency  activities 

The  QUERY  attempted  to  classify  work  in  the  delinquency 
field  under  a  number  of  headings.  Each  jurisdiction  was  asked 
which  of  these  kinds  of  police  service  were  expected  of  juvenile 
officers.     These  were  the  results: 

1.  Handle  children  referred  after  apprehension  by  other 
branches  of  police  service 

(Reported  by  84  percent  of  responding  jurisdictions) 

2.  Locate  and  apprehend  children  believed  to  be  delinquent 

(a)  on  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  other 
branches  of  the  police  department  or  by  other 
agencies  or  individuals 

(Reported  by  88  percent  of  responding  jurisdictions) 

(b)  on  the  basis  of  the  juvenile  officer's  own  observation 
and  knowledge 

(Reported  by  87  percent  of  responding  jurisdictions) 

3.  Handle  cases  concerning  adults  charged  with  offenses 
against  children 

(Reported  by  79  percent  of  responding  jurisdictions) 

4.  Patrol  parks,  theatres,  bars,  pool  rooms,  dance  halls,  se- 
cluded areas,  etc.,  to  suppress  conditions  conducive  to 
delinquency  and  to  take  appropriate  action  on  behalf  of 
children  found  in  such  situations 

(Reported  by  81  percent  of  responding  jurisdictions) 

5.  Compile  information  (statistics,  spot  maps,  etc.)  to  enable 
juvenile  unit  to  direct  its  work  and  to  enlist  help  of  other 
agencies  for  neighborhoods  of  special  need 

(Reported  by  61  percent  of  responding  jurisdictions) 
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Space  was  also  allowed  for  the  reporting  of  other  duties  in 
the  delinquency  field  assigned  to  the  juvenile  officer  or  unit.  There 
were  no  entries  in  this  space  which  did  not  fall  within  the  categories 
of  juvenile  police  service  listed  above. 

Of  the  303  jurisdictions  with  juvenile  specialists,  almost 
exactly  half  (154  jurisdictions)  said  that  their  juvenile  officers  were 
responsible  for  all  of  the  functions  listed  above.  In  the  remaining 
jurisdictions,  they  were  responsible  for  some  but  not  all  of  these 
functions. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  scope  of  the  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  juvenile  unit  varies  with  the  population  of  the  responding 
jurisdictions. 


TABLE  8 

Communities  in  Which  Juvenile  Officers  Have  Comprehensive  Duties, 
by  Population  Groups 


Population  class 


All  juris- 
dictions 

with 
juvenile 

specialists 


Jurisdictions  where 
juvenile  officers 
handle  all  aspects 
of  juvenile  delin- 
quency work 


Number        Percent 


Total  jurisdictions  with  juvenile  special 
ists 

500,000  and  more 

100,000-500,000 

25,000-100,000 

10,000-25,000 

Under  10,000 


303 


154 


51 


20 
48 
112 
70 
53 


15 
32 
66 
29 
12 


75 
67 
59 
41 
20 


Full  statistical  analysis  of  the  combinations  of  duties  in  the 
delinquency  field  in  jurisdictions  where  juvenile  officers  are  not 
expected  to  fulfill  all  the  possible  types  of  service  suggested  in  the 
QUERY  would  be  tedious  and  confusing.  There  are  fiifty-seven 
possible  combinations  of  the  "variables,"  and  examination  of  the 
QUERY  returns  indicates  that  virtually  each  of  these  fifty-seven 
possibilities  occurs  at  least  once.  Usually,  however,  at  least  four  and 
often  five  of  the  various  categories  were  answered  effectively. 

A  series  of  brief  comments  about  the  types  of  community  and 
situations  in  which  each  of  the  possible  duties  is  not  a  part  of  the 
assignment  of  juvenile  officers  may,  however,  be  helpful. 

The  type  of  duty  least  often  expected  of  juvenile  officers  is  the 
compilation  of  information  intended  to  aid  in  pointing  out  areas  of 
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special  need.  While  three  out  of  five  jurisdictions  with  juvenile 
officers  do  expect  such  officers  to  devote  themselves  to  studies  of  the 
sort  suggested  by  this  question,  the  remainder  do  not.  Jurisdictions 
of  less  than  10,000  population  seldom  report  that  juvenile  officers  are 
expected  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  In  a  number  of  larger  cities  the 
question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  with  the  explanation  that  "the 
record  bureau  is  responsible  for  preparing  information  of  this  type." 
In  one  out  of  five  jurisdictions  the  juvenile  officer  is  not  ex- 
pected to  handle  cases  concerning  adults  charged  with  offenses  against 
children.  In  the  same  proportion  of  jurisdictions  (but  not  necessarily 
in  the  same  jurisdictions)  the  patrolling  of  areas  of  social  hazard  to 
children  lies  outside  the  duty  of  the  juvenile  officer.  The  QUERY 
responses  do  not  contain  any  explanation  of  why  juvenile  officers  are 
not  expected  to  handle  adult  cases  as  described,  but  in  regard  to  the 
patrolling  of  sources  of  possible  social  contamination,  occasional 
responses  suggest  two  divergent  reasons  why  juvenile  officers  are  not 
asked  to  do  this  particular  kind  of  work: 

1.  The  manpower  assigned  to  the  juvenile  unit  is  limited. 

2.  Police  executives  prefer  to  have  all  patrolling  services  car- 
ried on  by  a  branch  or  branches  of  the  police  department 
concerned  with  the  observation  and  suppression  of  improper 
or  dangerous  conditions  within  the  community. 

The  two  reasons  are  probably  interlocking;  the  manpower  in 
the  juvenile  division  may  be  inadequate  to  undertake  patrol  duties 
because  the  policy-making  leadership  controlling  assignments  does 
not  feel  that  this  is  a  proper  function  for  the  juvenile  division  to 
undertake. 

Another  type  of  duty  which  those  responsible  for  drafting  the 
QUERY  anticipated  would  be  almost  universally  assigned  to  juvenile 
officers  is  to  "handle  children  referred  to  them  after  apprehension  by 
other  branches  of  police  service."  While  nearly  seven  out  of  eight 
jurisdictions  report  that  this  duty  is  assigned  to  juvenile  officers,  the 
remaining  one  in  eight  is  a  significantly  large  proportion  of  the  juris- 
dictions responding  to  the  QUERY.  The  reason  why  juvenile  officers 
are  not  expected  in  these  jurisdictions  to  handle  children  referred 
after  apprehension  by  other  branches  of  the  police  department 
would  seem  to  be  that  in  these  jurisdictions  either  law  or  custom 
requires  the  immediate  referral  to  the  juvenile  court  of  all  children 
actually  taken  into  custody  by  the  police.  The  juvenile  officers  can 
investigate,  locate,  or  apprehend  children  and  can  do  whatever  other 
duties  customarily  are  assigned  to  juvenile  officers,  but  the  court 
takes  over  whenever  a  child  is  apprehended. 

The  responses  do  not  reveal  any  tendencies  in  the  functions  of 
juvenile  officers  in  the  delinquency  field  toward  regional  variation. 
In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  sections  of  the 
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country  have  markedly  different  concepts  of  the  proper  responsibilities 
of  juvenile  officers. 

Affiliation  with  community  planning  and 
coordinating  agencies 

As  on  the  question  of  assignment  of  officers  to  special  juvenile 
duty,  the  police  jurisdictions  responding  to  the  QUERY  are  almost 
evenly  divided  between  those  affiliated  with  at  least  one  community 
planning  or  coordinating  agency  and  those  not  so  affiliated.  Of  the 
611  responding  jurisdictions,  such  affiliation  was  reported  by  313, 
or  52  percent. 

Jurisdictions  having  juvenile  specialists  were  more  likely  to 
report  such  affiliations  than  were  jurisdictions  not  having  juvenile 
specialists. 

Percent  reporting  affiliation 
with,  community  planning 
or  coordinating  agencies 

With  juvenile  specialists 67 

Without  juvenile  specialists 36 

The  likelihood  of  affiliation  seems  to  decrease  in  relation  to 
diminishing  population.  Large  jurisdictions  are  more  likely  than  small 
jurisdictions  to  report  affiliation  with  community  planning  or  co- 
ordinating agencies. 

TABLE  9 

Communities  Reporting  Police  Affiliation  With  Coordinating  Agencies, 
by  Population  Groups 


Reporting 
jurisdic- 
tions 

Percent  of  jurisdictions  reporting 
affiliation    with     coordinating 
agencies 

Population  class 

All  re- 
sponding 
jurisdic- 
tions 

With 

juvenile 

specialists 

Without 

juvenile 

specialists 

Total 

611 

52 

68 

36 

500,000  and  more  population 

20 

54 

173 

172 

192 

95 

72 
58 
47 
42 

95 
75 
70 
70 
55 

100,000-500,000  population 

25,000-100,000  population 

10,000-25,000  population 

Under  10,000  population 

33 
42 
32 
37 

It  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  the  percentage  of  jurisdictions 
reporting  such  affiliation  remains  reasonably  constant  in  localities  of 
all  populatioa  levels  without  juvenile  specialists  in  their  police 
departments. 
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When  the  responses  to  this  question  are  examined  on  a  regional 
basis,  it  is  seen  that  relatively  more  police  jurisdictions  in  the  Western 
States  are  aflSliated  with  coordinating  agencies  than  elsewhere.  The 
North  Central  States  rank  second  in  this  respect,  with  the  Northeast 
and  the  South  in  third  and  fourth  places  respectively.  This  comment 
applies  to  all  responding  jurisdictions  and  equally  to  jurisdictions 
reporting  juvenile  specialists. 

TABLE  10 

Communities  Reporting  Police  Affiliation  With  Coordinating  Agencies, 

by  Regions 


Census  region 

Percent  of  jurisdictions  re- 
porting   affiliation    with 
coordinating  agency 

Jurisdictions 

Jurisdictions 

with  juvenile 

specialists 

Northeast-.      

48 
54 
43 
63 

61 

North  Central _ 

'    71 

South       .                        -         -   .   . 

58 

West 

75 

When  the  responses  are  classified  according  to  the  broad  popu- 
lation classes  into  which  they  fall,  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
foregoing  table  is  modified. 

TABLE  11 

Communities  in  Major  Population  Groups  Reporting  Affiliation  With 
Coordinating  Agencies,  by  Regions 


Census  region 

Percent  of  jurisdictions  in  major 
population      classes      reportmg 
affiliation      with      coordinating 
agency 

Over 
100,000 

25,000- 
100,000 

Under 
25,000 

Northeast 

North  Central 

89 
92 
64 
80 

63 
76 
53 
90 

44 
53 

South 

West 

58 
64 

In  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions,  the  tendency  is  for 
afRhation  to  be  virtually  universal  among  large  cities,  somewhat  less 
so  in  middle-sized  communities,  and  still  lower  in  small  communities. 
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In  the  South,  the  likelihood  of  affiliation  is  well  below  the  national 
average  for  large  and  middle-sized  communities,  but  somewhat  above 
the  national  level  in  small  communities.  In  the  West,  it  is  the  medium- 
sized  communities  which  show  the  greatest  percentage  of  affiliation, 
not  only  for  the  whole  region,  but  also  for  population  "cells"  within 
the  region. 

Types  of  coordinating  agencies 

In  this  discussion  of  police  affiliation  with  community  planning 
and  coordinating  agencies,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  three  types  of 
such  agencies  about  which  the  QUERY  specifically  asked. 

1.  Coordinating   Council  for   Delinquency   Prevention. 

Coordinating  councils  were  established  in  great  numbers  dur- 
ing the  1930's,  growing  out  of  experiments  in  several  Cali- 
fornia cities.  They  consist  of  representatives  of  courts, 
police,  schools,  social  agencies,  recreational  agencies, 
churches,  and  civic  groups.  Their  function  is  to  promote 
the  coordination  of  work  in  the  field  of  delinquency  preven- 
tion. The  youth  guidance  councils  which  exist  in  some 
States  are  a  variant  of  this  endeavor. 

2.  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Such  a  council  exists  in  most 
cities  where  there  is  a  community  chest  or  united  fund.  Its 
purpose  is  to  prevent  duplication  and  overlapping  in  com- 
munity services  and  to  provide  for  services  to  fill  unmet 
needs.  Originally  and  still  frequently  centered  on  privately 
financed  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  services,  such  coun- 
cils in  enlightened  communities  have  for  many  years  sought 
to  include  law  enforcement  and  judicial  agencies  along  with 
tax-supported  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  agencies  in 
their  membership. 

3.  Case  Conference  Committee  or  Juvenile  Conference 
Committee.  This  committee  consists  of  representatives 
of  various  groups  who  are  concerned  with  child  welfare. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  interchange  of  information  and 
coordination  of  services  for  individual  children  in  social  dif- 
ficulties, including  those  in  trouble  with  the  law.  In  many 
instances,  such  committees  are  sponsored  by  coordinating 
councils  or  by  councils  of  social  agencies,  but  many  exist 
without  any  such  affiliation. 

Police  in  many  communities  take  part  in  activities  related  to 
all  three  types  of  coordinating  agencies.  Membership  in  one  such 
agency  by  no  means  precludes  membership  or  affiliation  in  other  types 
of  coordinating  agencies.  Of  the  611  jurisdictions  responding  to  the 
QUERY: 

188,  or  31  percent,  are  represented  on  councils  of  social  agencies 
166,  or  27  percent,  are  represented  on  coordinating  councils 
131,  or  21  percent,  are  represented  on  case  conference  committees 
79,  or  13  percent,  are  represented   on  coordinating  agencies,  details  not 
specified. 
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Age  range  of  juveniles  dealt  with 

Another  item  on  the  QUERY  asked  the  age  below  which  poHce 
jurisdictions  considered  persons  to  be  "juveniles."  This  age,  of  course, 
is  largely  controlled  by  juvenile  court  legislation  enacted  by  the  respec- 
tive States.  Nearly  half  of  the  responding  jurisdictions  gave  18  years. 
Sixteen  was  the  next  most  frequent  age. 


TABLE  12 

Upper  Age  Limit  of  Juvenile  Status  Reported  by  Communities 


Upper  age  limit  of  juvenile  status 


Responding 
(number) 


Jurisdictions 
(percent) 


TotaL. 

Under  age  16 
Under  age  17 
Under  age  18 
Under  age  21 
Other  1 


611 


100 


146 

134 

293 

13 

25 


24 

22 

48 

2 

4 


•  Includes  jurisdiction  in  which  age  limit  differs  for  male  and  female  delinquents. 

This  section  of  the  QUERY  calls  for  little  comment.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  note  that  most  juvenile  court  laws  have  two 
age  jurisdiction  limits:  a  lower  age,  below  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
juvenile  court  is  "exclusive"  or  at  least  "primary";  and  a  higher  age 
limit,  which  permits  the  referral  of  children  above  the  lower  limit  to 
criminal  courts  under  various  safeguards  and  conditions.  In  most 
States  the  lower  age  is  sixteen,  the  upper  age  is  eighteen.  In  these 
States  the  police  jurisdiction  assigned  to  juvenile  specialists  coincides 
with  the  upper  limit  of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction.  In  areas  where 
the  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  has  a  lower  limit  of  eighteen  and  an 
upper  limit  of  twenty-one,  the  police  juvenile  specialists  usually  use 
the  lower  limit  of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction.  By  way  of  demon- 
stration, only  13  responses  claimed  police  juvenile  jurisdiction  to  age 
twenty-one,  although  66  responses  were  received  from  California  where 
juvenile  court  jurisdiction  extends  to  age  21  conditionally  with  18  as 
the  upper  limit  of  unconditional  jurisdiction. 


Selection  and  Training  of  Officers 
for  Juvenile  Work 

The  second  principal  section  of  the  QUERY  developed  a  series 
of  questions  relating  to  the  selection  and  training  of  officers  for  juvenile 
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work.  Of  the  303  jurisdictions  reporting  the  assignment  of  officers  to 
special  juvenile  duty,  only  109,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third,  re- 
ported that  they  required  experience,  education,  or  training  over  and 
above  the  experience,  education,  and  training  required  for  appointment 
to  the  general  police  force.  A  slight  tendency  for  larger  jurisdictions 
to  set  up  more  formal  requirements  for  special  juvenile  duty  than 
smaller  communities  do  is  evident. 


TABLE  13 

Communities  Having  Special  Requirements  for  Juvenile  Work,  by 
Population  Groups 


Population  class 


Jurisdictions  with  juvenile 
specialists 


Total 


With  special  require- 
ments 


Number 


Percent  of 
total 


Total     jurisdictions     with     juvenile 
specialists 

500,000  and  more 

100,000-500,000 

25,000-100,000 

10,000-25,000 

Under  10,000 


303 


109 


36 


20 
48 
112 
70 
53 


11 
20 
43 
23 
12 


55 
42 
38 
33 
23 


The  nature  of  the  requirements  varies  considerably.  No  sep- 
arate analysis  has  been  made  of  the  requirements  for  policewomen  as 
against  those  for  male  officers,  but  simple  observation  indicates  that 
much  more  in  the  way  of  general  education  and  professional  training 
is  demanded  for  policewomen.  The  entries  on  the  QUERY  relating 
to  requirements  for  juvenile  work  are  in  narrative  or  descriptive  form, 
but  they  may  be  classified  as  in  the  table  14,  page  80. 

When  analyzed  on  a  regional  basis,  a  situation  parallel  to  that 
discussed  in  the  previous  section  under  the  heading  of  Affiliation 
with  Coordinating  Agencies  exists:  jurisdictions  in  the  West  are 
more  likely  than  jurisdictions  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  establish 
formal  criteria  for  selection  as  juvenile  officers.  Large  cities  in  the 
Northeast,  however,  are  more  likely  to  have  such  criteria  than  are 
cities  in  other  sections.  Here,  however,  the  criteria  tend  to  include 
qualifications  expressed  in  terms  of  seniority  or  "experience,"  coupled 
with  successfully  undergoing  a  promotional  examination.  In  the 
Far  West  the  small  cities  make  extensive  use  of  university  training 
faciUties,  especially  in  California. 
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TABLE  14 

Special  Requirements  for  Appointment  as  Juvenile  Officer  Reported  by 

Communities 


Prerequisites  for  appointment  as  juvenile  officer 

Jurisdictions 

Number 

Percent 

Total    jnrisdiclions    reporting    prerequisites    for 
juvenile  service    

109 

100 

Formal  education  over  and  above  that  required  of  police 
officers  generally            

24 

23 

39 

11 
12 

22 

Experience  or  seniority,  including  success  in  special  pro- 
motional elimination               _       _   ._       

21 

Selection  based  on  superiors'  judgment  of  aptitude  and 
personality          ___. 

36 

Other  (usually  training  at  FBI  or  Southern  Police  Insti- 
tute; married  and  has  own  children,  etc.) 

10 

Details  of  requirements  not  stated    

11 

Training  after  appointment 

The  QUERY  also  asked  how  many  communities  provided 
special  training  for  officers  assigned  to  juvenile  duty  after  their 
appointment.  This  is  done  in  221  of  the  305  communities  reporting 
specialists  in  police  service  for  juveniles.  Again,  population  is  a 
factor  influencing  the  likelihood  that  such  training  opportunities  will 
be  provided. 


TABLE  15 

Communities  Reporting  In-Service  Training  for  Juvenile  Officers, 
Population  Groups 

by 

Population  class 

All  juris- 
dictions 

with 

juvenile 

specialists 

Reporting  in-service 
training 

Number 

Percent 

All  jurisdictions   with  juvenile   spe- 
cialists.   

303 

221 

70 

500,000  or  more . 

20 
48 
112 
70 
63 

20 
45 
78 
48 
30 

100 

100,000-500,000 

94 

25,000-100,000 

70 

10,000-25,000 

69 

Under  10,000 

57 

It  may  also  be  appropriate  to  note  that  16  jurisdictions  report 
that  they  offer  training  in  juvenile  police  work  even  though  they  do  not 
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have  officers  assigned  to  such  work  on  a  specialized  basis.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  done  in  additional  communities,  but  this  question  was  generally 
not  answered  in  responses  to  the  QUERY  except  by  jurisdictions 
maintaining  special  juvenile  assignments. 

The  nature  of  the  training  varies.  In  212  of  the  237  juris- 
dictions reporting  specialized  training  for  juvenile  work,  the  training 
includes  assigned  readings.  In  197  communities,  juvenile  officers 
receive  instructions  from  their  superiors.  Attendance  at  staff  meet- 
ings is  reported  as  a  training  medium  by  149  jurisdictions.  In  111 
jurisdictions,  47  percent  of  those  reporting  training  programs  and 
more  than  one-third  of  all  jurisdictions  reporting  juvenile  programs, 
officers  are  given  leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  attend  college,  uni- 
versity, or  police  academy  courses  in  juvenile  work.  Attendance  at 
courses  in  subjects  relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  de- 
linquency in  the  officers'  free  time  is  encouraged  in  64  jurisdictions. 
Leave  of  absence  without  pay  to  take  such  training  was  reported 
by  only  14  jurisdictions. 

No  additional  regional  analysis  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  this  phase  of  the  QUERY,  but  observation  confirms  the  point 
that,  as  in  connection  with  pre-assignment  training,  the  availability 
of  post-assignment  training  opportunities  at  the  Delinquency  Control 
Institute  of  Southern  California  gives  a  primacy  to  California  munici- 
palities as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  this  connection. 
There  are,  however,  many  communities  in  the  other  sections  which 
maintain  high  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  training  in  their 
police  programs  for  children  and  youth. 

General  police  training  policy 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  training  pro- 
grams for  juvenile  officers  are  maintained  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  police  department  maintains  a  training  program  for  new 
officers  and  for  the  continued  or  refresher  training  of  the  police  force 
as  a  whole. 

Jurisdictions  where  juvenile  specialists  operate  are  more  likely 
to  maintain  training  programs  for  all  new  officers  (orientation  pro- 
grams) and  refresher  training  programs  for  experienced  officers  than 
are  communities  where  no  officers  are  especially  assigned  to  juvenile 
duty.     (See  table  16,  p.  82.) 

The  strength  of  a  police  force,  of  course,  is  a  factor  in  this 
tabulation.  Large  cities  with  intricately  organized  police  machinery 
require  much  more  in  the  way  of  training  for  new  officers.  They 
recruit  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  organized  courses  and  they 
have  sufficient  numbers  of  experienced  officers  in  specialized  fields 
to  justify  refresher  training  programs  on  an  organized  basis.    When 
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TABLE  16 


Communities   Reporting   Orientation   or   Refresher  Training   Programs  for 

General  Police  Force 


Nature  of  training  programs 


All  re- 
sponding 

juris- 
dictions 


With  ju- 
venile 
specialists 


No  ju- 
venile 
specialists 


Total  responding  jurisdictions 

Jurisdictions  with  orientation  training  pro- 
grams for  new  officers 

Jurisdictions  with  refresher  training  for  ex- 
perienced officers 

Percent  of  jurisdictions  with  orientation 
programs 

Percent  of  jurisdictions  with  refresher  pro- 
grams  


611 


303 


414 

241 

328 

202 

67 

79 

56 

66 

308 


173 
126  I 

56 

40 


comparisons  are  limited  to  communities  of  comparable  population, 
however,  the  tendency  remains  for  jurisdictions  with  juvenile  special- 
ists to  lay  more  stress  on  both  orientation  and  refresher  training  than 
do  jurisdictions  not  having  juvenile  specialists. 

TABLE  17 

Communities  Ofifering  Orientation  or  Refresher  Training  Programs,  by  Population 

Groups 


Jurisdictions 

Percent  with  training 
programs 

Orientation 

Refresher 

25,000-100,000  population: 

With  juvenile  specialists 

77 
46 

54 

44 

64 

Without  juvenile  specialists 

Less  than  25,000  population: 

With  j uvenile  specialists               

46 
56 

Without  juvenile  specialists 

49 

Quantitative  Data  on  Police  Handling 
of  Delinquent  Children 

In  the  final  section  of  the  QUERY  questions  were  asked  about 
the  number  of  children  dealt  with  by  the  police  and  about  the  methods 
used  by  the  police  in  these  contacts. 
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The  first  question  in  this  section  was  "How  many  juveniles  did 
your  department  have  contact  with  in  its  law  enforcement  capacity 
during  1951?"  A  footnote  explained  that  the  figure  desired  was  one 
"which  accounts  for  all  children  whose  police  contacts  resulted  from 
conduct  believed  to  constitute  delinquency  as  defined  in  the  laws  of 
your  State."  This  wording,  vague  though  it  may  seem  at  first  reading, 
was  chosen  advisedly.  It  was  intended  to  avoid  the  limits  set  by 
technical  or  legalistic  definitions  of  arrest. 

Only  402  responding  jurisdictions  answered  this  question.  The 
aggregate  number  of  children  obtained  by  adding  the  figures  given  in 
these  answers  is  slightly  more  than  300,000. 

Estimate  of  police  contacts  with  children 
on  a  national  basis 

By  the  use  of  scientific  methods  of  computation,  a  more  signifi- 
cant figure — the  number  of  police  contacts  with  children  nation-wide — 
can  be  estimated.  Based  on  returns  from  335  jurisdictions,  selected 
so  as  to  form  a  representative  sample  of  the  various  geographic  areas 
and  community  types  found  within  the  United  States,  the  estimate 
arrived  at  sets  the  total  number  of  children  dealt  with  as  delinquents 
by  the  police  throughout  the  country  in  1951  as  approximately 
1,000,000.^  This  as  it  turns  out  is  the  same  estimate  made  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  cited  by  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Project  in  its  literature. 

Observations  about  the  size  of  the  police  caseload 

Jurisdictions  with  juvenile  specialists  tend  to  report  handling 
more  children  than  do  jurisdictions  not  having  specialists,  as  shown  in 
table  18,  page  84. 

These  data  give  rise  to  some  interesting  speculations.  Is  there 
more  delinquency  in  communities  with  juvenile  specialists?  Or  are 
the  specialists  reaching  out  to  take  cognizance  of  borderline  cases  which 
would  not  be  recorded  by  a  department  without  a  specialist?  Are 
there  many  such  children  in  communities  which  do  not  have  juvenile 
specialists?  Are  their  "delinquencies"  handled  informally  by  regular 
police  without  the  keeping  even  of  a  memorandum  record?  If  so,  the 
total  number  of  the  children  known  to  the  police  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  QUERY,  "handled  by  the  police"  must  be  well  in  excess  of 
1,000,000. 

Another  observation  is  that  jurisdictions  in  Western  States 
almost  always  report  handling  more  children  than  do  like  cities  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.     Part  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 

*  A  detailed  statement  regarding  the  methodology  followed  in  making  this  estimate  is 
available  upon  request  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 
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TABLE  18 

Average  Number  of  Children  Handled  by  the  Police  in  One  Year  in  Various 
Types  of  Jurisdictions 


Jurisdictions  by  population 


Average  num- 
ber of  children 
"handled  by 
police"  in  one 
year 


10,000-25,000  population: 

With  juvenile  specialists 

Without  juvenile  specialists. 

25,000-100,000  population: 

With  juvenile  specialists 

Without  juvenile  specialists. 


220 

70 

513 
188 


the  age  of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  is  higher  in  the  West  than  in  such 
Eastern  States  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  But  this  does  not 
explain  why  cities  in  Washington  and  Oregon  should  consistently 
report  more  delinquency  cases  than  cities  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.*  A  similar  tendency  for  Western  cities  to  report 
relatively  more  crimes  as  being  "known  to  the  police"  may  be  observed 
in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  It  is  quite  doubtful  that  these  figures  mean  that  there 
is  proportionately  more  dehnquency  and  crime  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Police  referrals  to  juvenile  court 

In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  American  cities,  police  exercise 
discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  child  coming  to  their  attention  be- 
cause of  misconduct  shall  be  referred  to  the  juvenile  court  or  otherwise 
dealt  with.  Among  402  jurisdictions  reporting  data  about  how  many 
children  were  handled  by  the  police,  the  median  rate  of  referral  to  the 
juvenile  court  was  22.3  children  referred  per  100  children  known  to  the 
police.  In  jurisdictions  with  juvenile  specialists,  the  median  referral 
rate  was  18  children  referred  per  100  known  to  the  police;  among  juris- 
dictions without  juvenile  specialists  the  rate  was  27  per  100. 

Table  19  shows  that  nearly  one  in  four  jurisdictions  referred 
fewer  than  one  in  every  ten  children  known  to  the  police.  Approxi- 
mately one  in  ten  referred  to  the  juvenile  court  virtually  all  children 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  police  because  of  conduct  falling  within 
statutory  definitions  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Actually,  this  latter 
group  is  somewhat  larger  than  table  19  would  make  it  appear.  Several 
jurisdictions  not  reporting  actual  numbers  of  children  explained  their 
inability  to  provide  concrete  information  as  due  to  the  practice  of 

*  Juvenile  court  legislation  in  these  five  States  is  similar  in  substance. 
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TABLE  19 

Number  of  Jurisdictions  According  to  Referral  Rate  of  Children  to  Juvenile  Court 

by  Police 


Number    of    children    referred    to   juvenile 
court  per  100  known   to   the  police  (re- 
ferral rate) 

Jurisdictions 

All  re- 
sponding 

With 

juvenile 

specialists 

Without 

juvenile 

specialists 

Total 

402 

233 

169 

Fewer  than  10 . 

95 
167 
66 
22 
15 
37 

68 
98 
39 
9 
9 
10 

27 

10-29 

69 

30-49 - 

27 

50-69 -   ..-   .. 

13 

70-89 - 

6 

More  than  90 .   _ 

27 

referring  all  children  to  the  court  who  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
police.  Usually  these  jurisdictions  indicated  that  this  practice  is 
required  by  law.  Neighboring  cities  in  the  same  States,  however, 
had  no  difficulty  providing  the  data  sought  in  the  QUERY. 

Referral  rates  tend  to  be  higher  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
population  than  in  smaller  communities.  This  probably  reflects  the 
relative  availability  of  juvenile  court  facilities  rather  than  any  de- 
liberate policy. 


TABLE  20 

Referral  Rates  of  Children  to  Juvenile  Courts  by  Police,  by  Population  Groups 


Jurisdictions  by  population 


Referral  rates 

per  100  children 

handled  by 

police 


Under  10,000 

10,000-25,000-... 
25,000-100,000... 
100,000  and  more 


23 
21 
20 
33 


When  responses  are  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  their  geographic 
distribution,  the  referral  rates  of  western  cities  are  found  to  be  materi- 
ally lower  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  southern 
cities  have  higher  referral  rates  than  do  jurisdictions  in  the  North 
Central  and  Northeast  regions. 
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TABLE  21 

Referral  Rates  of  Children  to  Juvenile  Courts  by  Police,  by  Regions 


Regions 

Referral  rates 

per  100  children 

handled  by 

police 

Northeast-       -.       -     -                                     

25 

North  Central  .           . 

22 

South -   -           -                 .         .     .. 

27 

West -       ---     --   

16 

Dispositions  in  cases  not  referred  to  juvenile  courts 

What  is  done  in  instances  where  the  police  do  not  refer  children 
to  juvenile  courts?  The  QUERY  responses  are  somewhat  incon- 
clusive on  this  point.  In  planning  the  QUERY  form,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  responses  would  fall  into  five  general  categories: 

1.  Either  all  children  known  to  the  police  are  referred  to  the 
court  or  their  cases  are  dismissed  on  the  basis  that  delin- 
quency indications  were  not  sustained. 

2.  Children  involved  in  minor  episodes  of  delinquency  may  be 
released  with  a  reprimand  or  warning  to  the  children  con- 
cerned or  perhaps  to  their  parents,  but  no  further  treatment 
is  offered. 

3.  The  police  themselves  undertake  some  follow-up  treatment 
but  do  not  refer  children  to  other  agencies  for  guidance  and 
counseling. 

4.  The  police  may  refer  some  children  to  other  community 
agencies  (social  agencies,  schools,  religious  advisers)  but  do 
not  themselves  undertake  any  follow-up  service. 

5.  The  police  refer  children  to  other  community  agencies  in 
addition  to  sometimes  providing  own  treatment  service. 

The  responses  to  this  section  of  the  QUERY  indicate  that  the 
officers  responsible  for  preparing  answers  did  not  have  the  needed 
information  readily  at  hand.  Probably  the  QUERY  form  itself  was 
lacking  in  clarity.  There  were,  however,  more  responses  to  the 
questions  about  disposition  than  there  were  to  the  questions  relating 
to  numbers  of  children  handled.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  returns  on 
this  point  seems  inadvisable,  but  table  22,  on  page  87,  may 
throw  some  light  on  programs  used  by  the  police  for  handling  children 
who  are  not  referred  to  the  juvenile  court. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  majority  of  jurisdictions  (253  out  of 
498),  police  refer  children  to  other  community  agencies  for  counseling 
and  guidance.  In  211  jurisdictions,  police  report  that  they  work  with 
schools;  in  195  jurisdictions,  referrals  to  religious  advisers  were  re- 
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TABLE  22 


Percent  of  Jurisdictions  Using  Various  Methods  of  Handling  Children  Not 

Referred  to  Court 


Methods  of  handling   children   known   to   police  who  are  not 
referred  to  court 


Percent  of 

reporting 

jurisdictions 


1.  Children  not  referred  are  dismissed  on  assumption  delinquency 

not  indicated 

2.  Program  limited  to  reprimand  or  warning  to  children  or  parents 

3.  Police  provide  follow-up  treatment,  no  referrals  to  other  com- 

munity agencies 

4.  Police  refer  to  other  community  agencies  but  do  not  them- 

selves undertake  treatment 

5.  Police  refer  to  other  community  agencies  or  provide  treatment 

themselves  or  both 


5 
30 

14 

14 

37 


ported,  while  referrals  to  welfare  agencies  were  indicated  in  210 
jurisdictions.  In  the  planning  for  the  QUERY  form,  these  were 
assumed  to  be  alternate  methods  of  disposition  of  cases.  In  actual 
practice,  many  police  jurisdictions  seem  to  act  in  the  role  of  coordin- 
ator, providing  direct  counseling  service  as  well  as  enlisting  the  help  of 
schools,  religious  advisers,  or  social  agencies  in  connection  with 
particular  families  and  children. 

Detention  facilities 

An  important  feature  of  the  QUERY  had  to  do  with  the  facili- 
ties used  by  the  responding  jurisdictions  when  secure  detention  seemed 
necessary.     Some  jurisdictions  report  using  more  than  one  type.    No 


TABLE  23 

Number  of  Jurisdictions  According  to  Kind  of  Detention  Used 


Jurisdictions 

Type  of  detention  facility 

All 

With 

juvenile 

specialists 

Without 

juvenile 

specialists 

Total  responding  ^  _     _ . 

611 

303 

308 

Lockup  in  police  station            

127 

156 

367 

96 

36 

62 
73 
214 
49 
13 

65 

Local  or  county  jail     _    _ 

83 

Detention  home.                     _   .. 

153 

Other 

47 

No  answer 

23 

'  Sums  of  subordinate  items  exceed  totals  on  this  line  because  a  number  of  juris- 
dictions utilize  more  than  1  type  of  detention  facility. 
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explanation  can  be  given  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
selection  is  made.  When  adjustments  for  population  are  made,  rela- 
tively little  difference  is  found  between  jurisdictions  with  and  without 
juvenile  specialists  in  the  type  of  detention  facility  utilized. 

Population,  however,  would  seem  to  be  a  factor  in  the  choice  of 
detention  methods.  Jurisdictions  of  more  than  100,000  population 
all  but  universally  report  using  detention  homes  or  shelters  for  this 
purpose,  although  some  of  them  also  make  some  supplemental  use  of 
jails  or  lockups.  A  majority  of  all  responding  jurisdictions  report  use 
of  detention  homes.  The  use  of  local  lockups  reaches  its  maximum 
frequency  (29  percent  of  reporting  jurisdictions)  in  jurisdictions  of 
25,000  to  100,000  population.  Jails  are  used  in  approximately  the 
same  proportion  (28-29  percent)  by  all  jurisdictions  of  less  than 
100,000  population. 

TABLE  24 

Percent  of  Jurisdictions  by  Population  Groups  Using  Various  Types  of  Detention  ' 


Type  of  detention 
facility 

Responding  jurisdictions  by  population  groups 

All  re- 
sponding 

Under 
10,000 

10,000- 
25,000 

25,000- 
100,000 

100,000 
and  over 

Police  lockup 

Jail     

Percent 
22 
27 
64 
17 

Percent 
18 
28 
58 
17 

Percent 
21 
29 
59 
15 

Percent 
29 

28 
61 
20 

Percent 
18 
19 

Detention  home 

95 

Other 

19 

'  Totals  for  columns  exceed  100  percent  because  some  jurisdictions  reported  using 
more  than  1  type  of  detention  facility. 


Regional  differences  in  the  reported  use  of  various  types  of 
detention  facility  are  also  marked.  Three  out  of  four  jurisdictions  in 
Western  States  report  using  detention  homes  or  shelters;  nearly  as 
many  jurisdictions  in  the  Northeast  also  use  such  facilities.  Rela- 
tively fewer  jurisdictions  in  the  North-Central  and  Southern  States 
report  using  such  homes  or  shelters;  in  the  South,  fewer  than  half. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  jurisdictions  in  the 
Western  States  report  using  jails  for  detaining  juveniles,  as  against 
only  9  percent  in  the  Northeast  and  between  34  and  38  percent  in  the 
North  Central  and  Southern  States. 

Southern  States  seem  to  rely  on  "other  facilities"  more  often 
than  do  jurisdictions  outside  the  South.  Without  information  on 
the  nature  of  these  other  facilities,  further  comment  on  this  score 
seems  inadvisable.  A  final  observation  on  regional  differences  in  the 
use  of  detention  facilities  is  that  Northeastern  jurisdictions  usually 
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reported  using  only  one  type  of  facility  whereas  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  two  or  more  types  were  frequently  used. 

TABLE  25 

Percent  of  Jurisdictions  Using  Various  Types  of  Detention  > 


Jurisdictions  by  region 

Type  of  detention  facility 

Northeast 

North 
Central 

South 

West 

Police  lockup 

Percent 

17 

9 

70 

13 

Percent 
26 
34 
63 

17 

Percent 
24 
38 
43 
30 

Percent 

27 

Jail 

41 

Detention  home _. 

78 

Other 

13 

>  Totals  for  columns  exceed  100  percent  because  some  jurisdictions  report  using 
more  than  1  type  of  facility. 


Frequency  of  detention 

Opinions  and  practices  differ  as  to  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  place  children  in  secure  detention. 
In  the  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act  published  by  the  National 
Probation  and  Parole  Association  the  position  is  taken  that  children 
should  be  placed  in  secure  detention  only  in  exceptional  circumstances 
and  that  in  most  instances  they  should  be  released  to  the  custody  of 
their  parents  or  guardians  as  soon  as  possible  after  apprehension. 
It  would  appear  from  the  QUERY  responses  that  most  police  juris- 
dictions observe  this  principle.  Many  jurisdictions,  however,  did  not 
answer  the  questions  about  detention;  analysis  of  the  data  given  by 
those  which  did  respond  indicates  some  inconsistencies,  to  be  discussed 
in  the  last  paragraphs  of  this  report. 

The  first  phase  of  the  analysis  dealt  with  the  question  of  what 
proportion  of  the  children  handled  by  the  police  were  placed  in  secure 
detention.  Fewer  than  half  the  responding  jurisdictions  provided 
data  on  this  point.  The  median  "detention  rate"  (number  of  children 
detained  per  100  children  handled  by  the  police)  was  14.  Among 
jurisdictions  with  juvenile  specialists,  the  median  rate  was  only  12 
children  detained  per  100  known  to  the  police.  In  jurisdictions 
without  juvenile  specialists,  the  detention  rate  was  16  children  per 
100  known  to  the  police.  Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  data,  no 
tabulations  have  been  made  analyzing  either  differences  related  to 
population  classification  or  geographic  distribution. 

The  second  phase  of  the  analysis  of  detention  experience  had 
to  do  with  the  frequency  of  detention  among  children  referred  to  the 
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juvenile  court.  Even  fewer  jurisdictions  than  provided  data  relative 
to  total  numbers  of  children  handled  by  the  police  answered  this 
question  (237  out  of  a  possible  611).  As  might  be  expected,  the 
median  rate  of  detention  per  100  children  referred  to  juvenile  court 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  per  100  children  known  to  the 
police.  Two  out  of  every  three  children  referred  to  the  juvenile 
court  were  placed  in  secure  detention. 

On  the  basis  of  these  incomplete  and,  therefore,  inconclusive 
data,  it  would  appear  that  the  likelihood  that  children  known  to  the 
juvenile  court  will  be  placed  in  secure  detention  declines  as  population 
increases.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  jurisdictions  of  less  than  10,000 
population  placed  nine  out  of  ten  children  in  detention  of  those 
referred  to  court.  Among  places  in  the  10,000-25,000  population 
group,  the  median  detention  rate  was  60  children  per  100  children 
referred  by  police  to  the  juvenile  court.  Among  places  of  25,000- 
100,000  population  or  more,  approximately  40  children  were  detained 
out  of  every  100  referred  to  the  court.  No  analysis  has  been  prepared 
in  terms  of  regional  or  geographic  distribution. 


Concluding  Observations 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  mention  a  few  of  the  reac- 
tions experienced  in  analyzing  the  QUERY  returns. 

First,  it  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  nothing  like  standardi- 
zation exists  in  the  field  of  police  service  for  children  in  trouble  with 
the  law.  One  community  follows  one  way;  its  next-door  neighbor 
takes  a  different  approach.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  criticism.  It 
would  be  a  dull  world  if  everything  were  to  be  standardized.  Yet 
there  are  indications  that  individuality  in  the  development  of  police 
programs  may  have  gone  a  little  too  far  and  that  communities  have 
not  developed  even  the  limited  concept  of  comparability  in  practice 
which  arises  from  informal  interchange  of  experience. 

Some  of  the  variations  revealed  by  the  QUERY  response 
which  underlie  the  foregoing  observations  are  those  in  the  structure 
and  strength  of  juvenile  aid  units  in  comparable  cities;  in  the  qualifi- 
cations and  training  required  for  service  in  a  juvenile  unit;  and  in  the 
degree  of  cooperative  interchange  which  exists  between  the  police 
force  and  other  community  agencies  interested  in  the  problems  of 
children.  Conspicuous  in  this  connection  is  the  variation — diversity 
might  be  a  better  word — with  respect  to  the  frequency  of  referrals 
to  the  juvenile  court  and  of  placements  in  detention.  Certainly, 
it  is  hard  to  explain  why  city  A  should  handle  5,000  alleged  delin- 
quents through  its  police  department  while  city  B  next  door,  with: 
about  the  same  population  and  with  no  characteristics  to  justify  the 
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assumption  of  superior  moral  principles  on  the  part  of  its  teen-agers, 
should  report  handling  only  500.  The  QUERY  responses  show 
that  this  kind  of  inconsistency  is  by  no  means  rare. 

This  statistical  review  gives  a  partial  picture  of  current  police 
services  for  delinquent  children.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information 
provided  here,  added  to  that  found  in  the  body  of  the  report 
Police  Services  for  Juveniles,  will  help  point  the  way  to  the  future 
development  of  these  services. 
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